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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently, 
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The World’s Colonies and Ex-Colonies: 
A Challenge to America 


by Henry A. Byroade 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs* 


The subject of this conference is one of great 
interest to the Department of State, and of par- 
ticular interest to me personally inasmuch as many 
of the problems you discuss here fall within my 
area of responsibility in that Department. I hope 
to give you as fully as I can the principles which 
guide the United States in dealing with “colonial- 
ism 


When we Americans turn our thoughts to inter- 
aational relations, one problem stands out above 
all others. Our principal concern is the threat of 
Soviet aggression, which could culminate in the 
horrible tragedy of atomic warfare. Americans 
are therefore sometimes surprised to learn that 
there are vast areas of the world where the Soviet 
threat is given secondary emphasis. Throughout 
parts of Africa, the Near East, South Asia, and 
the Far East, human interests and emotions are 
focused primarily on such questions as “imperial- 
ism,” “colonialism,” and “nationalism.” In many 
of these areas, the principal motivating force is 
the desire of dependent peoples to oa foreign 
domination and achieve political and economic 
self-determination. 

This movement toward self-determination is one 
of the most powerful forces in 20th-century affairs. 
When the history of our era is finally written it 
my prove to have been the most significant of 


There is a paradox in the fact that the upsurge 
for national self-determination among the depend- 
ent peoples comes at this stage of human history. 
We know that Western nations, which have long 
Possessed sovereign independence, are coming to 
recognize that self-sufficiency is a myth. We are 
moving steadily toward increasing association and 
interdependence among ourselves. In fact, several 
of the older nations are now engaged in creating 
new forms of association in which portions of 





*Address made before the World Affairs Council of 
Northern California at Asilomar, Calif., on Oct. 31 (press 
Telease 605 dated Oct. 30). 
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national sovereignty are voluntarily surrendered. 

We must frankly recognize that the hands of 
the clock of history are set at different hours in 
different parts of the world. We ourselves believe 
that peace, prosperity, and human freedom can be 
assured only within a concert of free peoples which 
transcends national boundaries. However, we 
must accept the fact that many of our friends in 
Asia and Africa tend to view national independ- 
ence as a magic solution to all their difficulties. 
The problem is to avoid serious conflict between 
these viewpoints. We hope that the peoples now 
seeking self-determination will achieve it and 
exercise it in such a way as to strengthen rather 
than weaken the bonds of international coopera- 
tion. We hope that they will learn at an early 
stage of their development what we, of the West, 
have learned so painfully, that all mankind is “one 
continent” and that no nation is sufficient unto 
itself. 

The movement toward self-determination has 
recently encountered an even more strange and 
potentially more tragic paradox. At the same 
time that Western colonialism of the old type is 
disappearing, a new form of imperialism has be- 
gun to extend a clutching hand to every quarter of 
the globe. I am referring to the new Soviet co- 
lonialism. This new colonialism is more subtle 
and more poisonous than the old, because it often 
masquerades under the guise of nationalism itself. 
In the name of independence it persuades people 
to surrender all hope of independence. fn the 
name of security and economic progress it suc- 
ceeds in establishing a system of slavery. 

During the last 10 years 600 million peoples 
have attained full independence in the free world. 
During these same 10 years approximately 800 
million people have been enslaved by the new co- 
lonialism centered in Moscow. People who are 
embittered by their present lot sometimes find it 
hard to appreciate the significance of these facts. 
But the facts speak for themselves. 
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Western nations have undoubtedly made man 
mistakes in their colonial policies. But the idea 
of democracy and human dignity which existed at 
home within these nations have usually operated 
to the advantage of the dependent peoples. The 
new colonialism fostered by the Soviet dictator- 
ship does not contain this quality of mercy. It 
will be one of the great tragedies of our time 
if the peoples of Asia and Africa, just as they are 
emerging from generations of dependence, should 
be deluded by the fatal lure of the new imperialism 
and return thereby to an age of slavery infinitely 
more miserable than they have ever known before. 

Since old-style colonialism is on its way out, 
and nothing can restore it, the real choice toda 
lies between continued progress toward self- 
determination and surrender to the new Com- 
munist imperialism. 


Bases of United States Colonial Policy 


The policies of the United States Government 
toward colonial questions have not always been 
clearly ear cis De In part this may be explained 
by the fact that each area of the world presents 
its own peculiar problems and circumstances. It 
is not possible to develop any general rule of 
thumb which will be applicable to all nations and 
areas. Our basic policy, however, is relatively 
simple. We believe in eventual self-determination 
for all peoples, and we believe that evolutionary 
development to this end should move forward 
with minimum delay. 

Our Government must approach colonial ques- 
tions in terms of the enlightened self-interest of 
the United States. We recognize that the disinte- 
gration of the old colonialism is inevitable. We 
believe that much blood and treasure may be saved 
if the Western World determines firmly to hasten 
rather than hamper the process of orderly evolu- 
tion toward self-determination. Moreover we be- 
lieve that healthy, self-governing societies will 
prove, in the long run, to be stronger bulwarks in 
the defense of freedom and the preservation of 
world peace than weak dependent territories. As 
Secretary Dulles said last June on returning from 
his trip to the Near East and Asia, “Without 
breaking from the framework of Western unity, 
we can pursue our traditional dedication to politi- 
cal liberty. In reality, the Western powers can 
gain, rather than lose, from an orderly develop- 
ment of self-government.” 

We recognize that self-determination will not 
always be exercised in the form of national inde- 
pendence. Some peoples may choose voluntarily 
to unite or associate themselves, on a free and equal 
basis, with the nations which have governed them 
in the past. The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions and more recently the French Union are 
outstanding examples of the kind of association 
which new nations may undertake without impair- 
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ment of their powers to determine their own desti- 
nies. The essence of self-determination is not go 
much the course of action chosen as the right to 
choose. 

At this point, however, one question inevitably 
arises. People here and abroad frequently ask; 
? y evolution? Why not grant all dependent 
peoples immediate sovereignty? By what right 
does one nation continue to exercise jurisdiction 
over a foreign territory?” 

This question cannot readily be answered on 
abstract ethical grounds. No government has a 
God-given right to rule peoples other than its own, 
The old concept of the “white man’s burden” jg 
obsolete and cones no valid justification for 
colonialism. But if the question defies pure ethics, 
it may nevertheless be answered on practical and 
human grounds. It is a hard, inescapable fact 
that premature independence can be dangerous, 
retrogressive, and destructive. 

Unless we are willing to recognize that there is 
such a thing as premature independence, we can- 
not think intelligently or constructively about the 
status of dependent peoples. For example, there 
are areas in which there is no concept of com- 
munity relationships beyond the family or the 
tribe. There are regions where human beings are 
unable to cope with disease, famine, and other 
forces of nature. Premature independence for 
these peoples would not serve the interests of the 
United States nor the interests of the free world 
asa whole. Least of all would it serve the interests 
of the dependent peoples themselves. 

Let us now consider some of the factors which 
cause the United States to stress the evolutionary 
—_— of the movement toward self-determina- 

ion. 

In the first place, we know that the world isa 
shrinking community. No territory can escape 
from this community and isolate itself from ma- 
kind. The withdrawal of foreign influence from 
a territory not yet capable of independent exist- 
ence does not mean that the area will simply dis- 
appear from the world community. Instead, there 
will be created a power vacuum, an area of weak- 
ness which invites internal disorder and external 
aggression. 

_Whenever any people attain nominal sover- 
eignty before they are prepared to exercise it, the 
net result is weakness. There may be weakness in 
protecting human rights, weakness in maintaining 
order, weakness in improving social and economic 
conditions, weakness in preserving independence 
itself. In this modern world such weakness is 
usually dangerous, to the strong as well as the 
weak, 

The United States Government is committed to 
a policy of promoting strength and well-being i 
other parts of the world. We should be proud 
that our national self-interest is in harmony with 
the desire of other free peoples for strength and 
progress. We have been generous in helping them 
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to achieve these things. Therefore we can be 
proud of our efforts to prevent the development of 
new weaknesses which could invite international 
disaster. 

Second, when dependent peoples attain self- 
determination, we want it tobe real, and we want 
it to endure. If they choose independence, we 
want them to be able to maintain their independ- 
ence against the new Soviet imperialism and any 
other form of tyranny. We do not want the vast 
labor and pain expended in the struggle for free- 
dom to be wasted by the premature creation of a 
state which will collapse like a stack of cards at the 
first hint of difficulty. If, on the other hand, the 
dependent peoples choose an arrangement other 
than national independence, such as equal union 
with their former rulers, this choice should be 
made freely, without deception or coercion. The 
peoples making this choice should be prepared to 
play their proper role in the new relationship. In 
other words we want these peoples to have freedom 
of choice and capacity for self-government similar 
to that possessed by India, Pakistan, and Ceylon 
when these nations voluntarily chose association 
with the British Commonwealth. If a few addi- 
tional years of evolution can make the difference 
between a self-determination that endures and a 
reversion to dependency or chaos, the years will 
not be wasted. 

Third, we know that national independence is 
by no means a cure-all for the perplexing problems 
of Asia and Africa. Independence, after all, is 
but a means to anend. The ultimate objective is 
the welfare of individual human.beings. It is 
important that the dependent peoples develop gov- 
ernments which can truly represent their interests, 
protect their liberties, poo promote social and 
economic progress. 

These people will suffer bitter disappointment 
if an independent political status offers no hope 
of solving the age-old problems of poverty, dis- 
ease, and social discrimination. The peoples of 
Asia and Africa want more food, better houses, 
more adequate health facilities, and other con- 
crete human benefits as well as self-government. 
We want to help them achieve the kind of govern- 
ment which can make these things possible. 

_ Fourth, let us be frank in recognizing our stake 
in the strength and stability of certain European 
nations which exercise influence in the dependent 
areas. These European nations are our allies. 
They share many common interests with us. They 
will probably represent, for many years to come, 
the major source of free-world defensive power 
outside our own. We cannot blindly disregard 
their side of the colonial question without injury 
to our own security. In particular, we cannot 
ignore the legitimate economic interests which 
European nations possess in certain dependent 
territories, Nor can we forget the importance of 
these interests to the European economy which 
we have contributed so much to support. 
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There has been much talk about the “economic 
exploitation” of dependent peoples. Too little 
attention has been given to the fact that economic 
relations between Barepeasi nations and overseas 
territories are often beneficial to both parties. 
Just as Europe needs the raw materials and mar- 
ket opportunities of foreign territories, so do these 
territories need European manufactured goods, 
technical skills, and educational facilities. A sud- 
den break in economic relations might seriously 
injure the European economies upon which our 
Atlantic defense system depends and at the same 
time prove equally injurious to the dependent 
territories themselves. In many instances the sud- 
den withdrawal of European influence would re- 
move one of the major hopes of the dependent 
peoples for continued economic re 

Let me make one point very clear. Despite our 
interest in European economic health, we most 
certainly do not propose that the rights of de- 
pendent peoples should be subordinated to this 
interest. What we propose is that all parties con- 
cerned carefully consider their own interests. 
This is not a question of preserving Europe’s 
strength at the expense of dependent peoples. It 
is rather a question of finding ways to increase the 
strength of both. An evolutionary approach to 
self-determination can help to preserve legitimate 
European interests in foreign territories while at 
the same time giving these territories economic 
opportunities and benefits which would be lost by 
a complete severance of relations. 

Finally, it is extremely important that the 
political evolution of the dependent areas follow 
a course which will permit these peoples to take 
their place as respected and equal citizens of the 
free world. Self-determination involves obliga- 
tions and responsibilities as well as rights and 
privileges. Statehood in the 20th century is more 
than a matter of independence. It must include 
recognition of the obligations of interdependence. 
It is our earnest hope that the movement toward 
independence in Asia and Africa will achieve the 
results expected of it without interfering with a 
still greater and longer-term trend, the movement 
toward increasing association and cooperation 
among all free nations and races. 

These considerations should explain the em- 
phasis which we place upon the evolutionary as- 
pect of the movement toward self-determination. 
At the same time, let me say that it would be 
contrary to United States interests if these 
considerations should be used as “excuses” for 
procrastination or delay. The term “orderly evo- 
lution” cannot be translated to mean indefinite 
prolongation of colonial rule. The continued de- 
pendence of people who are ready for self-deter- 
mination involves dangers to world peace and 
stability fully as serious as those involved in pre- 
mature action. 

This fact is recognized by almost all nations, 
including the colonial powers themselves, in the 
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charter of the United Nations. Dependent peo- 
les are no longer exclusively a national problem. 
heir welfare vitally concerns the peace and wel- 
fare of the entire world community. Their right 
to ultimate self-government is fully acknowl- 
edged, and the states which administer the de- 
endent territories have accepted the responsi- 
Bility of helping to prepare these peoples for the 
task of self-government. Not only are questions 
involving the dependent peoples given attention 
by the United Nations General Assembly, but one 
of the principal organs of the United Nations is 
the Trusteeship Council, which supervises and 
guides the administration of trust territories. 

In addition to its concern with the political as- 
pects of evolution toward self-government, the 
United Nations has contributed to the economic 
evolution of the dependent territories through its 
technical-assistance programs, and to educational 
and cultural development through other United 
Nations agencies. The facilities of the United 
Nations are sometimes used to resolve disputes 
between administering governments and depend- 
ent peoples. Finally the United Nations has 
focused the spotlight of world opinion on many 
different aspects of the problem of colonialism. 
I believe I can further illustrate some of Ameri- 
ca’s problems with respect to dependent peoples 
by nee briefly to some of the areas which are 
my immediate concern in the State Department. 


Africa South of the Sahara 


First, let us look at the vast region of the conti- 
nent of Africa lying south of the Sahara desert. 
This is a region larger than the United States. 
Except for the Union of South Africa, Ethiopia, 
and the Republic of Liberia, it is controlled by 
colonial powers. Conditions of life in a large part 
of the region are still primitive, and advancement 
toward complete self-determination on the part 
of the local population will require political, eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural development. All these 
factors are inseparable. 

The most populous and varied groupings of 
central African territories are under the British, 
who have accelerated their policy of encouraging 
the devolution of power to the colonial territories. 
One of their major problems is the fact that many 
different races, tribes, and religious groups live 
side by side in the same areas. The British are 
seeking to remove mistrust and fear between the 
different groups and to promote a spirit of part- 
nership. They are developing, for example, local 
parliaments which include representatives of dif- 
ferent races. It is also significant that an inter- 
racial university is planned for the new federation 
of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

The British approach also takes into account 
such factors as the wealth of resources in an area, 
the situation of a territory in relation to its neigh- 
bors, and the political maturity of the people and 
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their leaders. I believe this approach is paying 
dividends. In all British areas there now exists 
a considerable amount of autonomy at local levels, 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast, for example, now 
exercise a large measure of responsible representa. 
tive government. It is possible to foresee the 
complete self-government of these two countries 
within the framework of the Commonwealth. 

The French approach in tropical Africa has been 
increasingly progressive since the end of World 
War II. The Constitution of the Fourth French 
Republic confers citizenship on the African in- 
habitants of French overseas territories in tropical 
Africa, and these Africans are now brought into 
political activity at all levels, from the munici 
and territorial legislatures to the French Union 
bodies in Paris. No new measures are effected 
without consultation with African representatives, 
although the French High Commissioner still re- 
tains ultimate authority to carry out decisions of 
the French Government. The French have also 
undertaken important social reforms. One of 
these is the extension of the social benefits of the 
French labor code to tropical Africa. It should 
be noted that measures aimed at the evolutionary 
development of these territories have been greatly 
facilitated by the traditional tolerance of the 
French in matters of race relations. 

The policy of the Belgians in the Congo repre- 
sents still another approach to colonial adminis- 
tration. Primary emphasis is given to economic 
and social development as a foundation for even- 
tual political evolution. In brief, they believe in 
building from within by local training and by local 
institutions. They are seeking to transform the 
Congo into a great producer of minerals and other 
natural resources. Meanwhile they are introdue- 
ing a variety of social measures covering minimum 
wages, health insurance, etc. They are also in- 
stituting a broad system of primary education to 
be followed by the establishment of higher insti- 
tutions of learning locally. Much has already 
been done toward creating an African middle class 
on a solid economic basis, As this economic base 
is established, it is anticipated that increasing at- 
tention will be given to political development. 
The best-educated Africans in the Congo are now 
used in local administration. 

Finally, we have the approach taken by the 
Portuguese in Angola and Mozambique. Portu- 
guese policy has never admitted racial distinctions 
but does recognize a distinction between the civi- 
lized and noncivilized portions of the population. 
Thus tribal Africans who wish to remain attached 
to tribal traditions and customs, such as polygamy, 
are refused political rights characteristic of Euro- 
pean institutions. On the other hand, when 
natives meet the standards of citizenship, they are 
automatically able to participate in the responsi 
bilities of government. 

These are but a few of the methods by which the 
colonial powers are carrying out their responsl- 
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bilities in Africa south of the Sahara. It is in- 
evitable that there are differences of opinion on 
the progress being made. But serious observers of 
the African scene agree that the European govern- 
ments are making substantial contributions to the 
evolution of these peoples. 


french North Africa 


Iturn now to a second great area, French North 
Africa. Here we find some of the most complex 
isues of current international relations. Dis- 
putes between the French and the indigenous 

pulations, composed largely of Arabs and Ber- 

rs, have excited interest in many different parts 
of the world. 

North Africa is a region of economic and stra- 
tegic importance. Trade relations with this area 
are important to France and to other Western 
nations, including our own country. In fact, we 
have had complicated legal disputes with France 
concerning American rights in this area. More- 
over there are American air bases in Morocco 
which have great strategic value for protecting 
both Africa and Western Europe. We therefore 
have a direct interest in North Africa. 

In considering the problems of colonialism in 
Morocco and Tunisia, it is well to remember that 
the peoples in this region are relatively advanced. 
these areas are the seat of an ancient Arab civiliza- 
tion, and their people have a sense of historic 
greatness. Fez, for example, has been a seat of 
Moslem learning for over 1,000 years. It is also 
well to remember that, when the French came to 
Tunisia and Morocco, there were already in exist- 
ence central authorities (the Bey and the Sultan 
respectively) based on a long tradition of self- 
rule. Finally, we must remember that French 
influence in this region is relatively recent. France 
established its protectorate over Tunisia about 75 
years ago and over Morocco some 40 years ago. 

Both the Tunisians and Moroccans today are 
emanding a greater measure of self-government. 
The French, however, retain a firm political hold 
on both countries and maintain that economic 
development and experience in local government 
Inust come before national political development. 
They argue that neither Tunisia nor Morrocco 
possesses the political skills and economic resources 
hecessary to become truly independent and viable 
states in the modern world. They fear that early 
independence would create a power vacuum and 
thus contribute to international difficulties, rather 
an promote orderly development in the interest 
of all parties. They argue that too little attention 
as been given to the economic work France has 
done in these two territories. They also emphasize 
that the status of Tunisia and Morocco cannot be 
considered solely on the basis of local interests but 
also in terms of the common security interests of 
the entire free world. 

The local populations of Tunisia and Morocco, 
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on the other hand, are deeply suspicious of French 
motives and intentions. Many believe that the 
French will never voluntarily grant the native 
peoples internal autonomy or independence. 
Many maintain that they have already developed 
to a point which should permit them to govern 
themselves effectively. They say that the French 
are using the word “evolution” to camouflage an 
actual determination to maintain full political con- 
trol of Tunisia and Morocco. 

These basic differences of attitude are reflected 
currently in the United Nations, where the Tuni- 
sian and Moroccan issues are being considered. 
French authorities have assured the United Na- 
tions that they are introducing programs of politi- 
cal reforms which will promote an amicable 
understanding between France and Morocco and 
will give the people of that area a larger share in 
their government. The Arab nationalists, how- 
ever, claim that the reforms are illusory and only 
serve to strengthen French control. 

The United States Government believes that this 
complicated problem must be resolved primarily 
by the parties concerned. There is always a dan- 
ger that the injection of outside influence into a 
situation of this kind will make it worse. It is 
difficult for us as a Nation to understand the ex- 
treme emotions on either side. We know of the 
delicate problem that the Government of France 
confronts in view of the large French population 
in this area. We agree that the local system of 
government in North Africa needs change before 
it can cope with present world conditions or guar- 
antee social progress. We have important security 
interests in the strength of the French nation, as 
well as deep friendship for the French people. 
We also have a firm policy of supporting the right 
of dependent peoples to self-determination. We, 
therefore, understand the desire of the Tunisians 
and Moroccans for self-government. 

It is no secret that these problems confront 
America with a dilemma. The present situation 
therefore calls frankly for a middle-of-the-road 
policy which will permit us to determine our posi- 
tion on practical issues on their merits as they 
arise. We greatly hope for progress on a bilateral 
basis with resultant easing of tensions. We do not 
rule out United Nations discussion if it appears 
that United Nations discussion can contribute 
positively to a satisfactory solution. This is one 
of the many situations in which it is not in our 
interest to “choose sides” for the sake of choosin 
sides. Our fundamental interests can be per 
only by an arrangement which is mutually sat- 
isfactory to both the French and the North 
Africans. 


Colonialism and New Nations 


I would now like to discuss the problem of 
“colonialism” as it relates to newly independent 
states. In certain parts of the world they form 
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the overwhelming bulk of the people. When I 
accompanied Secretary Dulles and Mr. Stassen to 
the Near East and South Asia last May, we visited 
13 countries. Of these, 10 have either gained or 
regained their independence in this generation. 
Resentment of colonialism still dominates the 
thinking of some of these nations. Perhaps it is 
appropriate to say that they have a severe 
“eolonial hangover.” This “colonial hangover” 
often takes the form of an intense and, in our 
eyes, unreasonable suspicion of the policies and 
actions of Western nations. Some of these coun- 
tries have a natural patie of their newly won 
independence. They have been preoccupied for 
long periods with problems close at hand. For 
years they have been so to speak “in opposition,” 
and they find it difficult to move from this negative 
to a more constructive approach to world prob- 
lems. 

There is considerable resentment of institutions 
and customs which developed during the period of 
dependency. There is resentment even against 
what we in the West regard as normal inter- 
national economic relationships. Some of these 
peoples seem convinced that the Western nations 
are seeking constantly to restore colonial rule 
through the back door. 

It is important that we Americans keep in mind 
that the emergence of independence in this area 
has been accompanied by an extreme nationalism 
and opposition to foreign influence. Some politi- 
cal leaders attained power largely by fierce opposi- 
tion to Western influence, and it was inevitable 
that difficulty would be encountered in changing 
from this negative course of opposition to a con- 
structive approach. 

These new nations are, however, already learn- 
ing that deep-rooted economic and social prob- 
lems are not automatically solved by independ- 
ence. They need the help and sympathy of the 
Western World in solving these problems. At the 
same time it is important that our help be given 
in such a way as to avoid the stigma of “colonial- 
ism.” In determining our own policies we must 
frankly recognize that suspicion of the West will 
probably endure for many years to come. We 
must do everything possible to prove that this sus- 
picion has no basis. We must be willing to offer 
capital and technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment without seeking political advantage. 
We must avoid careless and tactless injury to 
racial sensitivities. In dealing with their gov- 
ernments we must accord them fully the equal 
and independent status which they deserve. In 
brief, we must prove our good faith time and again 
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and must constantly encourage our friends to . 
derstand the important interests which Eastem 
and Western peoples have in common. 

When disputes arise between the Eastern m. 
tions and our Western allies, we often find ow. 
selves in sympathy with both sides. For example, 
we recognize the need for keeping the Suez ary 
available for the use of those powers able to assig 
in the defense of the non-Communist world, whieh 
includes Egypt herself. .At the same time, w 
view with the most friendly spirit the aspirations 
of the Egyptians for complete and indisputabk 
sovereignty. In all differences of this nature, ow 
fundamental problem is to lessen suspicion and 
encourage agreement between the Eastern and 
Western powers. By every word and action of ou 
Government, we should make it clear that the old 
colonial relationship is dead and that it will stay 
dead. At the same time, we should encourages 
better understanding of the possibilities inherent 
in a new relationship based on voluntary coopers. 
tion among independent nations. 

In closing, I would like to remind you that ther 
is no single problem which we can call a “colonial 
problem.” Instead, there are many different kinds 
of problems which exist in many different areas, 
As a great American statesman once said, “Gen- 
eral propositions do not decide concrete cases,’ 
and this statement certainly has direct applica. 
tion when related to colonialism. Our Gover- 
ment must ever be alert to the necessity of doi 
those things which the circumstances of time an 
place demand. 

The clock of history cannot be turned back. 
Alien rule over dependent peoples must be re 
placed as rapidly as possible by self-determina- 
tion. Of this there can be no question. At the 
same time, we know that the clock of history can- 
not be turned forward by a mere twist of the dial. 
The evolution of the dependent peoples toward 
full self-determination requires patience, imagina- 
tion, and hard work—hard work by the governing 
powers as well as the governed—accompanied by 
sympathy and assistance from all nations. 

We as Americans are prepared to do what we 
can as a part of this effort. Our ultimate objec 
tive, to use the words of a former American Presi- 
dent, is to attain “such a concert of free peoples as 
will encircle the globe and make the world itself at 
last free.” 





Epitor’s Note. For a related statement by Mrs. 
Frances P. Bolton in the Trusteeship Committee of 
the General Assembly, see p. 686. 
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Major Foreign Policy Issues Confronting the United States 


by Thruston B. Morton 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


An Englishman of the last century wrote: “To 
know the pains of power, we must go to those 
who have it; to know its pleasures, we must go to 
those who are seeking it.” 

Today, we Americans are learning just how 
right that Englishman was. We are in a position 
of international leadership. We did not seek 
leadership. It was thrust upon us by circum- 
stance. And we have no choice but to play the 
role with dignity, with patience, and with strength. 
We have no choice because our survival rests on 
our ability to lead. Our great power has given us 
even greater responsibility, responsibility not only 
to our immediate friends but to western civiliza- 
tion as a whole. In fact, it has given us a certain 
responsibility to all humanity. 

e Communist menace and the technological 
conquest of space and time have combined to put 
us on the spot. We dare not go it alone if we 
would survive. And we dare not ask other free 
nations to stand alone if we want them to survive. 
_ Our power and our position of leadership have 
imposed great pressures on our society. And these 
pressures are not purely of the economic and 
political types. They are also pressures of the 
soul and of the spirit. 


The Moral Challenge 


The moral challenge we face today lies in the 
need to meet these latter pressures. It lies in our 
need to maintain the respect of other peoples for 
America. It lies in our need to withstand those 
forces which would cause us to depart from the 
traditional ene upon which American de- 
mocracy is based. It lies in the internal threat 
to our freedoms as well as in the external one. 

The other day I read about a poll recently con- 
ducted by the French Institute of Public Opinion. 





* Address made before the National Council of Churches 
Conference on World Order at Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 27 
(press release 595 dated Oct. 26). 
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The poll was designed to sample the French pub- 
lic’s attitude toward America. I was rather 
shocked to find that 64 percent of those inter- 
viewed, almost two-thirds, agreed with this state- 
ment: 

“The Americans are hypnotized by their hatred 
of communism.” 

Now, Communist power—as represented by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites—and Communist 
subversion tactics are something to be concerned 
about. We would be foolhardy and unrealistic if 
we were not concerned. But frankly, I do not 
believe that the American people are hypnotized 
by their hatred of communism or by anything else. 
Nor do I believe that we should permit ourselves 
to be driven into a hypnotic state. 

Our ability to lead the free world rests squarely 
on retaining the belief of our friends in our moral 
and spiritual integrity. It rests on practicing at 
home what we preach abroad. 

The dignity of the individual is still basic to 
American democracy. And that dignity demands 
freedom, freedom of speech, of press, and of wor- 
ship. The right to speak and think freely must 
never be saitidieed on the altar of conformity. 

I believe that we must take every reasonable 
precaution to protect ourselves against subversion. 
And we are doing so. I have said it before and I 
say it again: We have an FBI that is doing a 
remarkable job in the battle against subversion. 
We have intelligence agencies which keep tab on 
any external threats to our security. 

We have a sound government security program. 
This program is not perfect. But, then, no pro- 
gram devised by human beings is perfect. d 
the administration is keeping a constant check on 
it to correct any deficiencies as they arise. 

These security agencies and programs represent 
the sound road to security. Sacrifice of any of 
our basic liberties is not the sound road. Such 
sacrifice would vapnak our moral staying power. 
It would give in to that very materialism which 
seeks to destroy us. It would be to adopt the very 
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weapons of the Communist tyranny which we 
— i 

oday, we are the world’s most powerful single 
nation. We have a great stockpile of atomic weap- 
ons. We have a great defense force. We have 
an industrial potential second to none. Most im- 
portant of all, we are a patriotic people whose love 
of nation has sustained a good many more slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune than Shake- 
speare ever dreamed possible. 

International communism is a threat. It is a 
cause for grave concern. It is not a cause for 
irrational fear or for a lack of self-confidence. If 
there is any country in the world that ought to 
have that confidence it is America. 

The moral challenge we face lies in our ability 
to keep our faith in God, country, and ourselves. 
It lies in holding on to our traditional liberties at 
all costs. It lies in continuing to harness our great 
ng to the carriage of spiritual and moral prin- 
ciple. 

I think that the role of the churches in meeting 
this great challenge is quite clear. I am not so 
naive as to imagine that it needs to be discussed 
in detail here. 

I would only point out, as Thomas Jefferson 
once did to a close friend, that: 


It behooves every man, who values liberty of conscience 
for himself, to resist invasions of it in the case of others; 
or their case may, by change of circumstances, decome his 
own. 


Religious and sme ey freedom have always 
gone hand in hand. And, to my way of thinking, 
they always will. 

have spoken of the moral challenge America 
faces. And I have tried to point up its very real 
bearing on our foreign relations. I should like 
now to turn to the political challenge. 


The Political Challenge 


America’s basic foreign policy aim is security in 
a decent, peaceful world. The aim is a simple 
one. But the environment in which we seek to 
achieve it is anything but simple. 

We are dealing with a world in which there are 
few absolute blacks and few absolute whites. We 
are dealing with problems which cannot be solved 
by the best of advertising campaigns. And we are 
dealing with other nations who do not necessarily 
jump every time Washington presses a given 
button. 

There are no simple answers in a complex world. 
And there is no mathematical equation that can 
be applied to the elimination of international 
frictions. 

What more of us need to do, I think, is to take a 
realistic look at the problems we face abroad as 
well as at the tools available to cope with them. 
Realism demands that we recognize the existence 
and meaning of two great forces, forces newly 
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arisen in this 20th century and given particular} cc 
impetus by World War II. d 
he first of these is the Soviet Union risen to, 
osition as the world’s second greatest power} E 
oviet totalitarianism—by its very presence—ha 
completely pty the old balance of power conf d 
cepts. And the Soviet urge to expand has createl} w 
a major threat to other nations and to world} ec 
stability. se 
The second newly arisen force is the tide of} tr 
nationalism which is sweeping through Asia and} 1: 
the Middle East. This tide, whether we like it} ri 
or not, is not going to recede at daybreak. The 
West has been wise to move with it rather than} to 
against it. re 
The political challenge we face is that of main} d 
taining the peace and ane er stability u-} I 
der the pressures generated by the new Soviet) ti 
behemoth and the new nationalism. How are we} ce 
responding to this political challenge? P 


U. N. SUPPORT BASIC TO FOREIGN POLICY 


First, we are consistent in our pies of the 
United Nations. That support is basic to ou 
foreign policy. Ww 

I am well aware of the U.N.’s shortcomi 
And I realize that it has had its failures. Buti} © 
successes have far outweighed those failures} de 
Korea stands as the first successful collective 
action to repel aggression by an international 
body. Iran, Kashmir, Indonesia, Greece, the 
Italian colonies in North Africa—these are some 
of the political pressure areas into which the U.N. 
has stepped in the cause of peace and stability. 
These are some of the places where great tensions} 
and sometimes outright conflict have given way to 
peaceful solution because of U.N. mediation. 

I have spoken of the U.N.’s shortcomings. As 
you know, we are pressing for a review of 
U.N. Charter with an eye to strengthening the 
organization. A congressional committee, chaired 
by Senator Wiley of Wisconsin, has set out to de 
termine what the American public thinks about the 
possibility of charter revision. The question of 
charter review will be on the U.N. agenda in 195i. 

The charter itself provides for such review # 
a time and place to be decided by a two-thirds A 
of the General Assembly and an affirmative vole 
by any seven members of the Security Council. 

I would not leave the impression, however, that 
revision of the charter, if and when it takes plate, 
is going to settle all of the problems faced by the 
U.N. Nor would I imply that lack of such I 
vision has kept the U.N. from making real progres 
in the past. : 

Whatever its limitations, the United Natio 
remains mankind’s best hope for peace. If it his 
not lived up to some of the hopes of its founders 
that is less due to its inadequacies than to 
nature of the world in which it has been fo 
to operate. A realistic balancing of the U.N. th 
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count will show that its credits far outweigh its 
debits. 

The United Nations remains—to use President 
Eisenhower’s phrase—“sheer necessity.” 

There is a small minority of Americans which 
does not support the U.N. And there are some 
who see it as a threat to our cherished political and 
economic rights. There are even those who would 
severely curtail the President’s constitutional 
treaty powers to insure that we make no inter- 
national agreement which will infringe these 
ights. 

can understand the feeling of those who seek 

to protect our basic liberties. And, as I have al- 
ready made quite clear, I sympathize with their 
desire to take precautions against violation. But 
Ido not see that the United Nations, an organiza- 
tion of sovereign states, is any threat. And I 
certainly do not believe that limitation of the 
President’s treaty powers would in any way prove 
beneficial to our country. 


TREATY POWER AMENDMENT THREATENS FOREIGN POLICY 


If anything, a severe limitation on these powers 
would prove most damaging to our foreign policy. 

Today, there are several amendments before 
Congress which would sharply limit the Presi- 
dent’s treaty power. Adoption would positively 
cripple the foreign policy-making process. 

t would make it impossible for us to enter into 
many of the types of treaties now in force, among 
them the standard treaty of friendship and com- 
merce. It would, in effect, destroy the executive 
agreement, one of the most vital tools the Presi- 
dent has for moving rapidly to meet emergency 
situations. It would severely damage our interna- 
tional prestige and our diplomatic bargaining 
my The hurdles which any treaty would 

ave to clear to become law would be so great and 

so time-consuming as to cause any country with 
which we were negotiating to wonder whether the 
eaten indeed had any negotiating authority 
at all. 

If there are compelling reasons why such an 
amendment should not be adopted, there are 
equally compelling reasons why the existing treaty 
power should not be curtailed at all. 

The existing treaty provisions have stood the 
test of time remarkably well. In more than 175 
years there has not been a single abuse of the 
treaty power. And in all that time, the courts, 
who have the power to do so, have not ruled a sin- 
gle treaty invalid. 

There are more than adequate safeguards 
against abuse of the treaty power. These are just 
a few of them: 

No treaty can become the law of the land with- 


the} Out ratification by the United States Senate. 


Such ratification requires the approval of two- 
thirds of the Senators voting. The Senate has 
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been most painstaking and cautious in its approval 
of treaties. 

Many treaties must be implemented by addi- 
tional lagistation in both Houses of Congress be- 
fore they can go into effect. 

Any treaty, once approved, can be voided as 
U.S. law by a simple act of Congress. 

The public does participate directly in the 
treaty-making process in that interested groups 
and individuals are invited to express their point 
of view before a treaty is panos. by the Senate. 

And, as I have already noted, the courts can 
invalidate any treaty if they find that it is incon- 
sistent with our Constitution. 

Given these safeguards, I frankly cannot see 
the necessity for amending the treaty power. I 
can see that irreparable harm can be done given 
any severe amendment. 

I have spoken at length of the United Nations 
and of related matters. Continued support of the 
United Nations is one plank that must remain in 
our foreign-policy platform if we are to meet the 
great political challenge of our time. But there 
are other planks. 


REGIONAL DEFENSE SETUPS ESSENTIAL 


One such lies in continued development of a 
sound defense system and of the regional defense 
arrangements which are so basic to that system. 
These arrangements have been made in keeping 
with the UN. Charter. They exist in some form 
in Europe, in the Western i 
parts of the Pacific. 

A regional defense agreement is not only de- 
signed to meet and repel attack. It also has consid- 
erable deterrent value. I think that that deterrent 
value has certainly been demonstrated in Western 
Europe. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is one of the keystones of the free out defense 
system. And it is a going concern. 

It is also an example of what nations can do in 
overcoming differences of background, culture, 
and political institutions in the interest of common 
defense. 

If it is essential that we continue to strengthen 
our defenses both at home and in alliance with our 
friends, it is equally essential that we keep the door 
constantly open for such negotiations which 
clearly promise to relieve the tensions that beset 
the world. 

As Mr. Dulles put it recently, “The path toward 
peace is a broad one, open to all who wish to join 
in efforts to protect mankind from the dark con- 
sequences of another war.” 

We have always stood ready to negotiate with 
those who would negotiate in good faith. And we 
have certainly made every effort to make this clear 
to the Soviet Union. Time and again, we have 
offered to confer at the foreign ministers’ level 
with a view to settling some of the basic problems 


emisphere, and in 
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which make for tension in Europe and in the 
world. And we have made this offer in conjunc- 
tion with our European allies. 

We have taken the position that deeds, not mere 
words, must open the road to stable peace. We see 
no advantage in engaging in a propaganda duel 
at the conference table. We see every advantage 
to humanity and to ourselves in conferring realis- 
tically on those specific issues which ery out for 
solution. 

We believe, for example, that a treaty which will 
give Austria her full independence and will rid 
her of foreign troops is long overdue. We believe 
that the Soviet Union ought to work with us in 
helping the German people to unite their nation by 
peaceful means. We believe that these and other 
foreign policy objectives can be realized by Soviet 
willingness to confer with us in an honest effort to 
reach agreement. We are not asking the impossi- 
ble of the Soviets. We have not been inflexible in 
our position. We have simply asked for reason- 
able cooperation on Moscow’s part. It is our ur- 
gent hope that that cooperation will be forth- 
coming. 

Our attitude toward the general question of dis- 
armament is also a reasonable one. We have put 
forward a series of proposals in the United Na- 
tions relative to disarmament. These proposals 
have attracted considerable support among U.N. 
members. However, we do not insist that they 
represent the millennium. We certainly do not 
maintain that the proposals cannot be improved. 
We are prepared to listen to proposals for im- 
provement and to other proposals as well. 


DISARMAMENT AGREEMENT REQUIRES SAFEGUARDS 


But on this one thing we do and must stand 
firm: There must be adequate safeguards to in- 
sure that all nations comply with any negotiated 
disarmament agreement. And there must be a 
sound system whereby adequate warning can be 
given should any nation or nations seek to evade 
or violate the agreement. 

We stand ready to proceed with disarmament 
negotiations. We await evidence that the Soviet 
Union is also ready and willing to negotiate on 
this issue with sincerity and good faith. 

There is one more approach to the political 
challenge we face that I would mention. And 
that is the need to make it crystal clear where we 
stand on the colonialism issue. 

We understand thet the 19th century colonial- 
ism of which Rudyard Kipling wrote with such 
fervor is behind us never to return. We do not 
regret its passing. We are and always have been 
sympathetic toward those who seek self-govern- 
ment. Our own record in the Pacific testifies to 
that. Our history and our traditions are dedi- 
cated to the self-government principle. 

We shall continue to champion self-government 
for colonial peoples. We shall continue to urge 
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that they and those who govern them work tp 
gether toward the goal they seek. Orderly prog 
ress, not mass violence, is the only sane road ty 
self-government. 

We are pleased to see that that road has beq 
traveled to its end by many of the peoples of 
Asia. More than half a dozen newly independent 
states have emerged in Asia since the close of 
World War II. To our way of thinking, thi 
record is a tribute both to those who have achieve 
self-government and those Western nations wh 
have worked with them in achieving it. It ind: 
cates that both have approached a difficult mutul 
problem with a sense 7 realism. 


The Economic Challenge 


I should like now tc turn to the third and las 
of the three great challenges which I said I would 
discuss: the economic challenge. This challeng 
is no less pressing than those in the moral and 
political fields. It is no less directly related to 
the security of our country. 

The economic challenge poses this question: 
Can we Americans play our role in fostering 1 
healthy world economy while maintaining ow 
own economic stability at home? 

I believe that we can. I know that we must. | 
sincerely hope that we will. 

For, once again, the economic facts of life leave 
us with no sound alternative. What are some of 
these facts? 

In the first place, America’s economy cannot be 
segregated from the world economy. This is an 
interdependent world in the economic as well as 
in the political sense. And, in some respects, our 
economic dependence upon others is even greater 
than their dependence upon us. 

Consider how much of our mineral supply 
comes from abroad. We must import 90 percent 
or more of such strategic materials as nickel, tin, 
tantalum, mica, chromite, industrial diamonds, and 
quartz crystal. In addition, we regularly im- 
port 40 percent or more of a dozen other vital 
minerals among them cobalt, mercury, bauxite, 
and lead. 

Let’s look at this same problem in another way. 
The automobile industry is one of our basic it 
dustries. It has a very important bearing on out 
domestic economic health. And it plays a crt 
cial role in the manufacture of vital defense equip- 
ment. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association has 
estimated that some 184 materials are essential i 
the production of motor vehicles. Thirty-eight 
of these materials are to a large extent imported. 
A similar story can be told for other basic Amer! 
can industries. 

But we must not only buy vital materials from 
other peoples. We must sell to them as we 
Trade is a two-way street. 
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In 1951, for example, we sold other countries 
{billion dollars more in goods than we bought 
from them. Since 1920, our sales abroad have 
heen approximately 70 billion dollars more than 
our purchases, 

The difference here has been made up largely 
by giving or lending other countries the dollars 
with which to buy our goods. The “dollar gap” 
has been a constant problem since World War II. 
The net resuit has, in effect, been a subsidy of our 
export business. Without that subsidy, our cot- 
ton, tobacco, and wheat farmers as well as our ma- 
chine-tool, chemistry, and oil product industries 
would have lost a large part of their market. 

These are some of the hard facts of international 
economics insofar as they concern the United 
States. And they will not go away simply be- 
cause some of us wish them to do so. 

What does all this mean? It means that we 
must do everything within reason to keep in- 
ternational trade flowing at the highest possible 
levels. Our domestic economic health may well 
suffer a breakdown if we fail to work with other 
nations to keep that trade flowing. 

We have already done a good deal in this re- 
spect. We have recently simplified our customs 
procedures. We have continued our reciprocal 
trade agreements. We are operating under Garrt, 
the General Agreement for Tariffs and Trade. 
Under this agreement, participating countries 
have reciprocally reduced tariffs on a number of 
key products. Through our technical-assistance 
program we have been helping the peoples of un- 
derdeveloped areas to build up their economies and 
to raise their standards of living. Technical as- 
sistance, I might point out, is just what the term 
implies. It is not a full-blown economic aid pro- 
gram. 

Further, it is not designed to work miracles over- 
night. It works slowly. But it has gotten and is 
getting results. 

The thing we Americans need to keep in mind 
about this program is that, in creating more stable 
economies and better standards of living, it also 
makes for better buyers and better sellers in the 
world market. Technical assistance is a humani- 
tarian concept. But it is also a solid material in- 
vestment in an expanding world economy. 

Yes, the United States has done much to foster 
world trade and a world climate of economic 
heaith, But much remains to be done. And we 
Americans must continue to take the lead in get- 
ting it done. 

Former Ambassador Lewis Douglas made that 
very clear in August when he submitted a special 
report to President Eisenhower.2 The report was 

sed upon a study of the world trade situation 
and upon conversations which Mr. Douglas and 
his associates had held with British representa- 
———— 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 31, 1953, p. 275. 
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tives. The Douglas report advised—and I quote: 


It is for us as soon as possible to commence to remove 
from our own policies the impediments to freer trade and 
currencies. 

For thirty years the barriers that we have erected 
against imports into the United States have been incom- 
patible with and have operated against the reestablish- 
ment of international economic and financial health and 
equilibrium. ... 

The Douglas report is being considered by the 
Commission on Foreign Economic Policy which 
President Eisenhower appointed to make a 
thorough survey of our overall trade position. 
That Commission is scheduled to make its recom- 
mendations early next year. 

I have had occasion to chat with Clarence Ran- 
dall, its chairman, at some length. And I have the 
definite impression that the Commission is making 
real progress and will have some very substantial 
proposals to make to the White House. 

ow, I am not suggesting that we abolish our 
tariff system or that we allow foreign products to 
flood the domestic market to the extent that they 
will seriously threaten our domestic producers 
or our domestic labor force. Nor was Ambassa- 
dor Douglas suggesting this. 

I am suggesting that a balanced formula must 
be found, and soon. Iam suggesting that we must 
be prepared to give foreign sellers a reasonable 
chance to sell in the American market. When I 
say that, I do not say it as a government official 
alone. I say it as a businessman with concrete 
experience in selling to the domestic market. 

In the long run, it will be very much to our ad- 
vantage to let foreign trade replace American aid. 
This is no mere slogan. We Americans must sell 
abroad to exist. We must have customers to 
whom to sell. And we can have those customers 
abroad only if they, in turn, can sell to us. 

That is the essence of the economic challenge we 
face today. 

I have spoken of three challenges—the moral, 
the political, and the economic. I have tried to 
make it clear that each of these challenges is in- 
evitably linked with the foreign policy making 
process. 

A sound foreign policy requires that each of 
them be met. To fail to admit this truth to our- 
selves is to play the ostrich. And this is no time 
for a head-in-the-sand attitude. 

The problems posed for the American people 
are difficult, exceedingly difficult. They have im- 
posed great sacrifices upon us in the past. I be- 
lieve that they will continue to do so for some time 
to come. But we must live with reality. 

We must accept these problems for what they 
are. We must expend every reasonable effort to 
solve them. Most important of all, we must main- 
tain our faith in ourselves, in our country and in 
God. 

There is a great future ahead for America, if we 
but hold firmly to that faith. 
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Preliminary Talks at Panmunjom 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
Press release 612 dated November 3 


At his press conference on November 3, Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked for his appraisal of the Pan- 
munjom talks and whether in his view the Chinese 
Communists appeared more anxious for a Korean 
political conference than the Soviet Union. The 
Secretary made the following reply : 


I would say, first, that I think Ambassador Dean 
has been handling these talks with great skill, re- 
sourcefulness, and patience. He has poverine 
many alternative approaches to the problem, but 
so far there has been a wooden inflexibility on the 
part of the Communist representatives. It is, I 
think, too soon to tell yet whether that represents 
an unwillingness to have the conference at all or 
whether it is part of the frequently encountered 
Communist technique of seeming at first to be very 
tough and very adamant. 

There is some reason on our part to fear that 
the Communists do not want to have any serious 
talks about any concrete subject. We are still, as 
you know, awaiting a reply to the latest proposal 
for a talk about Germany and Austria. These 
things are perhaps all of a pattern. We hope ve 
much that there will be a disposition to have politi- 
cal talks with respect to areas of tensions, but there 
is, so far, very little to encourage us. 

I am basing my remarks upon an overall sur- 
vey of the situation and the general reluctance of 
the Soviets to enter into discussions. There may 
be a difference in that respect between Communist 
China and the Soviets. I don’t know about that. 
I hope that there is. 

I think that one cannot, however, take a confi- 
dent view that they really want to have a confer- 
ence. Certainly they are going about it in a queer 
way if they do. Whether the Chinese Commu- 
nists are more anxious than the Soviet Union for 
a Korean political conference, I just don’t know. 
They might be less anxious. But we continue to 
have hopes in that respect. 

In any case, the matter is up actively for day- 
to-day discussion at Panmunjom, and I would 


*The Soviet reply was delivered to the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow on Nov. 3; for the President’s comment 
on the note, see p. 670. 
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not want to go into the matter here in a way 
which might embarrass or interfere in any wa 
with the actual negotiations, which are in the han 
of Ambassador Dean. 


STATEMENT BY LINCOLN WHITE 
DEPARTMENT PRESS OFFICER? 


From the very beginning of the discussions at 
the United Nations on the composition of the 
litical conference, there was a suggestion that Ih- 
dia as chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission might properly come to the politi- 
cal conference to report as an observer and to 
answer questions on the prisoner question, which, 
according to the armistice agreement, will be be- 
fore the conference for a period of 30 days. 

This possibility has never been fully discussed 
with other governments. It is one of the possi- 
bilities which we discussed in the Department 
from time to time. It would, of course, be for 
the conference to decide whether it is appropriate 
and desirable to have India or any other member 
of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
at the conference during any discussion of the 
prisoner question. 


STATEMENTS BY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 


Printed below are texts of statements made by 
Ambassador Arthur H. Dean on the following 
occasions: (1) his arrival at Seoul on October 24; 
(2) the first session at Panmunjom on October %; 
(3) the session on October 28; and (4) the session 
on October 30. 


October 24 


I am delighted to be back in Korea again. I 
expect to see President Rhee this afternoon and to 
discuss matters with him and to get the benefit of 
his wise judgment and counsel. I was here with 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in August, 
when we initialed the Mutual Defense Treaty and 
President Rhee and Mr. Dulles signed the joint 
communique.’ 


* Made to correspondents on Oct. 29. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1953, pp. 203-204. 
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On the first day of October 1953 Foreign Min- 
ister Pyun and Secretary of State Dulles signed 
the Mutual Defense Treaty,‘ and we plan to submit 
it to our Senate sometime in January of next 

ear. 
: I am authorized by President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles again to emphasize our 
unfaltering determination to work peacefully with 
the Korean people for realization of our common 
objective—a free, independent, and unified Korea. 

As President Eisenhower said after the armi- 
stice was signed : 

... each of us devoutly prays that all nations may 
come to see the wisdom of composing differences [at the 
conference table] before, rather than after, there is re- 
sort to brutal and futile battle. 

Now as we strive to bring about that wisdom, there is, 
in this moment of sober satisfaction, one thought that 
must discipline our emotions and steady our resolution. 
It is this: We have won an armistice on a single battle- 
ground—not peace in the world. .. . 

Throughout the coming months . . . we shall fervently 
strive to insure that this armistice will, in fact, bring free 
peoples one step nearer to their goal of a world at peace. 


I am here as the U.S. emissary representing the 
16 nations of the U.N. Command and the R.O.K. 
pursuant to the U.N. General Assembly resolution 
of August 28, 1953,° and pursuant to the notes we 
have sent to the Chinese and North Korean Com- 
munists. This arrangement has received general 
approval of the 16 members of the U.N. and the 
R.O.K. During yesseornaty talks I shall have 
the benefit of Dr. Rhee’s advice. 

I plan to meet on Monday in the demilitarized 
zone with the representatives of the other side in 
order to settle, at preliminary talks, the time and 
pare of the forthcoming political conference on 

orea to be held pursuant to article IV, section 60, 
of the armistice agreement. These prelimina 
talks are in no sense the political conference itself. 
The composition of the political conference on our 
side was settled by the U.N. General Assembly 
resolution of August 28. It includes the 16 mem- 
bers of the U.N. contributing troops to the U.N. 
Command and R.O.K., which fought so gallantly 
and contributed so mightily to the defeat of 
aggression on your soil. We shall never forget 
that we were comrades-in-arms together against 
the common foe. 

At the forthcoming political conference itself, 
where we will seek advice and judgment of your 
brave President, Dr. Rhee, and where the Republic 
of Korea as a sovereign state will be able to make 
its own decisions, we hope and expect to bring 
about a free, independent, and united Korea and 
withdrawal of all Communist troops from Korean 
soil, without resumption of hostilities. We must 
do our best to bring this about at the political con- 
ference itself through peaceful negotiation. We 
must not be pessimistic. 





‘ Tdid., Oct. 12, 1953, p. 484. 
Ibid., Sept. 14, 1953, p. 366. 
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As Secretary of State Dulles said last week: 


There remains the problem of unifying Korea. Division 
of Korea is wrong and, unhappily, there are similar 
wrongs elsewhere, as in Germany. But new war is not 
the way to right such wrongs. These will respond to 
peaceful treatment applied with patience, persistence, and 
wisdom. War today is too terrible to be invoked to cure 
such ills. 


We are all hopeful that these preliminary talks 
will be successfully completed as soon as possible. 
For the U.N. and R.O.K. side, they will be con- 
ducted in an objective, businesslike way so that the 
political conference can open soon. If the Com- 
munists will approach our preliminary talks in the 
same spirit, we can reach agreement quickly and 
open the door for a just and lasting peace. If not, 
the whole world will be bitterly disappointed. 

As President Eisenhower said when recommend- 
ing rehabilitation and economic support for 

orea : 


There is, as I have said, a second fact beyond the 
desperate need of Korea which, I believe, must govern 
our action at this time. It is the chance—and the need— 
for the free peoples to give clear and tangible testimony 
to their awareness that true peace means more than the 
simple absence of war. It means moral and material 
health. It means political order and economic progress. 
It means the living hope, in the hearts of all peoples, that 
tomorrow can bring a more just, a. more free, a more pro- 
ductive life than today. 

No people on earth has proved more valiantly than the 
people of Korea their right to hold and cherish this hope. 
Ours is the task to help and nourish this hope—for the 
sake of one brave people, and for the sake of all peoples 
who wait and watch to see if free men can be as wise in 
the ways of peace as they have proved courageous in the 
ways of war. 


October 26 


Weare met in a preliminary meeting—your rep- 
resentatives and our representative—to try to 
reach agreement on preliminary steps for the con- 
vening of the political conference recommended 
by article IV, section 60, of the armistice agree- 
ment. We hope to agree on a mutually satisfac- 
tory time and place and procedures for the 
conference. 

Our side has come here in complete good faith 
and in spirit of reasonableness to settle these pre- 
liminary administrative questions so that the 
political conference itself can convene and func- 
tion with good chance of success. As the emissary 
of our side, it is my sincere hope that these pre- 
liminary informal talks will quickly produce 
agreement on the necessary arrangements for 
holding tne political conference in the very near 
future. Iam fully prepared to conduct these talks 
in a practical, businesslike way, and I trust your 
side will do the same. 

Our side had hoped, and was fully prepared, to 
convene the political conference by October 28 as 
envisaged by the armistice agreement. It is un- 
fortunate that delays not of our making have oc- 
curred, but these need not now deter our chances 
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of success. Now that we have finally met to set 
the stage for the political conference, we should 
proceed expeditiously. Further delay might well 
prove costly to our hopes, which we trust your side 
shares, for transferring the Korean question from 
the battlefield to the conference table. 

For these reasons we suggest that the conference 
be set down to convene in about 4 weeks—say, on 
November 23. 

There is also no excuse for not reaching agree- 
ment on a mutually satisfactory place for the con- 
ference. As you know, our side has already made 
three suggestions—Honolulu, San Francisco, and 
Geneva. e have not yet heard the views of your 
side on these suggested places, but we would wel- 
come them now. 

I am sure you will agree that the place selected 
must have adequate meeting halls, accommodation 
for personnel, and adequate translation and secre- 
tariat facilities. It would, of course, take even 
more time to build these facilities in a place not 
now well equipped for conferences of this charac- 
ter. Moreover, the atmosphere must be conducive 
to peaceful negotiations. 

It might also be useful to exchange views here on 
certain administrative aspects of the conference. 
If we can reach general agreement on these mat- 
ters, we can smooth the way for the conference to 
begin at an early date. I am fully prepared to 
come to reasonable agreement on these matters, 
and I hope your side is likewise prepared. 

My Government, the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea, and the other governments I repre- 
sent here have made our joint attitudes on the 
political conference as clear as we can, in the 
United Nations and in six notes to your side. We 
have naturally been disappointed at the lack of any 
constructive response from your side so far. But 
we are hopeful that this first opportunity for the 
political representatives of the two sides to meet 
face-to-face will yield results. We trust we can 
work with you in a constructive manner which 
will be conducive to the holding of the political 
conference. 


October 28 


In discussing substantively one item of the 
agenda proposed by your side, namely, the in- 
clusion of neutral nations, you have moved from 
a discussion of the agenda itself to discussion of 
items of the agenda. This action is arbitrary on 
two counts: It involves a unilateral determination 
of the agenda by your side as the official agenda of 
this meeting. It also involves a unilateral choice 
of one item in that agenda as the primary interest 
and subject of first importance. 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. to the United 
Nations admitted in February of this year that the 
U.S.S.R. has contributed material to your side 
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in the Korean hostilities® In June and July 
1950 and in February 1951, the United Nations de. 
clared your side the aggressor in the Korean con- 
flict. Your forces were equipped with planes, 
tanks, guns, and ammunition sent from the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union has openly supported 
your side by word and deed. The U.S.S.R. has 
thus played a direct role in the Korean hostilities, 
For this reason we do not object to the U.S.S.R 
participating in the political conference on your 
side, provided your side desires it. Why should 
we object to the principal being there when we 
have accepted the presence of the U.S.S.R.’s two 
agents ? 

The U.S.S.R. is not a neutral nor are its satel- 
lites. If your side desires the U.S.S.R. at the po- 
litical conference, our side has no objection. This 
has nothing to do with the participation of other 


neutral nations who have not violated the solemn’ 


covenants in the United Nations Charter. De- 
spite the solemn resolution of the United Nations, 
the U.S.S.R. elected to help your side. Neverthe- 
less, in your note of the 19th of October” you, in 
complete disregard of the above undisputed facts, 
chose to daedity the U.S.S.R. as a neutral nation, 
presumably as an Asian neutral nation, in view of 
your statement of this morning referring to the 
U.S.S.R. and other Asian neutral nations. We 
cannot accept this suggestion seriously or, indeed, 
believe that you put it forward seriously. It is 
really very funny. 

Your side is suggesting that I should ignore a 
resolution of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. I can’t believe you are really serious in ad- 
vancing such a strange, irregular suggestion. It 
is out of order for you to suggest that I, the emis- 
sary of the U.S., and speaking also for the 15 other 
members and the Republic of Korea, should or 
can ignore the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. Only your ally, the U.S.S.R., can dis- 
regard its solemn promises. I cannot accept it nor 
even consider it. I have heard you but I cannot 
understand you. It is not open for discussion. 

India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Burma, and Indonesia 
are truly neutral nations. And so are numerous 
other countries as the term is defined in the arm- 
istice agreement. Ifthe armistice agreement pro- 
vided for the presence of neutral nations at the 
political conference, we would be delighted to 
have them, but it does not. 


October 30 


Have you had an opportunity of considering our 
proposal that we discuss first time, place, and 
procedure ? 

There is another reason for agreeing on the or- 
der of subjects contained in the agenda which I 
have suggested for your consideration ; that is this: 


° Ibid., Mar. 16, 1953, p. 420. 
* Ibid., Nov. 2, 1953, p. 590. 
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It leaves the one complicated issue at the end of 
our negotiations instead of the very start. 

This is the usual practice in negotiations all over 
the world, as you know. When two parties must 
negotiate in good faith over difficult matters, it is 
wise to lead off with the easier subjects and lead up 
tothe harder ones. This procedure usually pro- 
duces better understanding between the parties. It 
helps to create more harmonious working relations. 
It builds confidence. Then the parties can deal 
with the complicated issues in a more favorable at- 
mosphere. We do not know each other very well. 
Were we to negotiate on simple subjects, we might 
learn we could get along together. 

I strongly urge your consideration of this aspect 
of our negotiations. This suggested procedure as- 
sumes, of course, that both parties in any negotia- 
tion wish to reach results. I am sure that isthe case 
here. You have indicated your wish to reach 
agreement here and to convene a political confer- 
ence soon. Those are our purposes. Therefore, 
let us start with the items that will produce results. 
Then we can create the right atmosphere. 

Suppose we were to proceed and had the politi- 
cal conference just between the two sides. How do 
you know now that we cannot agree at the confer- 
ence? Why not try to meet together at the politi- 
cal conference itself and work together? 

What can be more reasonable than to discuss 
time, place, and procedure—here and now. I as- 
sure you there is no trick. 

To discuss composition first is very difficult. In 

the course of our discussion of the other matters, 
when we get to know each other better, perhaps 
composition will evolve. Who knows? 
_ I would greatly appreciate it if you would think 
itover carefully. Even before discussion you call 
me unreasonable. I am willing to discuss these 
other matters. I am willing to assume your side 
will be reasonable. 

If you want more time to think it over, I will be 

lad to recess until tomorrow at 1100 or until Mon- 

ay at 1100, whichever time or date you prefer. 


PROCEEDINGS AT OCTOBER 31 SESSION 
[Excerpt] 


Mr. Dan: I have tried to show as factually as 
possible the reasons why I believe it is sensible and 
prudent for us to proceed along the lines I have 
suggested. I have made several constructive and 
fair proposals for getting ahead with these talks 
and for meeting some of your suggestions. 

Ihave studied your statements of yesterday care- 
fully, as I hope you have studied mine. 

I do not propose now to reiterate our views on 
why our agenda proposal is a reasonable and logi- 
cal one. I think that I have made that abundantly 
clear in my statements of the past several days. 
Ido wish to point out, however, that our side has 
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already gone far to meet your views, as expressed 
in the exchanges of notes which preceded our meet- 
ings here, as well as in the meetings themselves. 
We suggested these talks. We accepted your pro- 
posal to confer here at Panmunjom to discuss these 
matters. In our first meeting I indicated clearly 
that we recognized there were matters other than 
time, place, and procedures which might require 
discussion. Only yesterday I pointed out again 
that I am willing to discuss these other matters in 
a constructive spirit and with entire reasonable- 
ness. In the hope that some progress can be made, 
I have an important question to ask you after re- 
viewing our discussions of the past days. I note 
from your statement yesterday that you still do not 
consider that other questions can be settled without 
first settling the question of composition of the 
political conference. You imply that if one has an 
exchange of views on composition without settling 
it, nothing will be achieved. But will this lead to 
a mutually acceptable solution? In the normal 
procedures of international conferences one seeks 
a solution to the questions on an agenda. 

But failure to reach agreement immediately on 
a first item does not preclude moving on, without 
prejudice, to another item or items on which agree- 
ment can perhaps be reached. We then return to 
the earlier item to see once more if agreement can 
not be reached in the new circumstances. Thus, 
agreement on succeeding items could contribute 
substantially to achieving agreement on earlier 
unfinished items, or agreement on each item can be 
held in abeyance, without prejudice, pending final 
solution on all items. We might call this a flexible 
or unnumbered agenda. In this way we could as- 
sure that all items on either agenda would be dis- 
cussed. I suggest this approach in a sincere 
attempt to reach an understanding with your side 
on how to proceed. Assuming we are discussing 
any particular item, would you insist that final 
agreement be reached on this item before proceed- 
ing to discuss other matters? I hope not for this 
would be out of keeping with international prac- 
tice. It would place an almost impossible block in 
the path of further progress at these meetings. It 
seems to me that to accept my suggestion of adopt- 
ing this flexible method of approach would be a 
concrete step forward. I would like to get your 
views. 


Ki Sox Box:® This, as our side pointed out 
yesterday, is but sleight of hand of yours to con- 
tinue your opposition to discussing and settling 
first the question of composition of the political 
conference. Our side firmly will not agree. Yes- 
terday you proposed that we start with the so- 
called easiest subjects and then discuss the compli- 
cated ones. We consider that this is still a pretext 


* North Korean representative at the Panmunjom talks. 
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of your side for refusing to discuss and settle first 
the question of composition of the political confer- 
ence. In fact, no question is difficult to settle as 
long as your side has good faith in negotiation. It 
is only because your side assumes an unreasonable 
attitude against settlement through negotiation 
that the question of composition of the political 
conference has become what you called a compli- 
cated question. On the other hand, if the question 
of composition of the political conference is not 
settled first, then what you called the easiest ques- 
tions will become complicated ones. ... There- 
fore, the agenda and so-called proposals put 
forward by your side for flexible discussions with 
an annieed agenda are absolutely unaccepta- 
ble to our side because they will only lead our 
discussions astray with confusion. 

Mr. Dean: I have not made myself clear. Please 
do not reject the proposal so quickly. It is really 
very fundamental. We have given it deep thought. 
It requires study. If, for example, you wanted to 
give me your views on items on our composite 
agenda, I would listen very attentively. Within the 
limits of my authority, I would give you the benefit 
of my views. I would take your views under care- 
ful consideration. I would expect you to do the 
same with mine. If we could move on to another 
topic where your views and my views on previous 
topics were under consideration, we could make 
real progress. Neither side would then be forcing 
its agenda on the other side, or yielding on its 
agenda. We would approach these discussions 
mutually and reasonably. I wonder if you fully 
appreciate how constructive we have been. Let me 
read again the question in the last paragraph of 
my opening statement : “Assuming we are discuss- 
ing any particular item, would you insist that final 
agreement be reached on this item before proceed- 
ing to discuss other matters?” If your answer is 
that you did not so insist, I think we can make real 
progress. 

Kr Sox Box: Your statement of a moment ago 
is merely intended to camouflage on the th a 
sounding words your attempt of continuing your 
opposition to our reasonable agenda. It contains 
nothing new. Wecan’t agree. If your side really 
had sincerity in settlement of questions, I can’t 
see what justifications you could have in refusing 
to accept our agenda of discussing the question 
of composition first. In order that the discussions 
between the two sides may proceed in an orderly 
and efficient manner, I once again propose that the 
agenda put forward by our side be adopted and 
that discussions on the question of composition of 
the political conference be started immediately. 
If you need more time to consider the agenda put 
forward by our side, I propose a recess until 
Monday. 
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Soviet Refusal To Confer on Germany 


and Austria 





Statement by the President 


White House press release dated November 4 


We are now studying the Soviet note receive 
yesterday. It is negative and rejects the Deen 


which the United States, the United 


ngdom, 


and France made for an early conference on Ger. 


many and Austria. 


It seems further to seek to prevent such a con} 


ference by injecting impossible conditions regard. 
ing the ye mer Defense Community, the Nan 


system of col 
Communist China. 


ective security, and the position of 


The Soviet note manifests n 


intention to get together but an intention to cre 
ate as many difficulties as possible. 

Everywhere we have been trying to get to grips 
with the Soviet regarding the serious problems 
which exist between the free world and the Con. 


munist world. 


1. We have tried time after time to get a mee 
ing about Germany which will bring about unif- 


cation. 


2. We have been trying to get a meeting about 
Austria which would liberate that country. 

3. We are trying in Korea to get a meeting to 
deal with the problem of unification of Korea and 
withdrawal of our own as well as other foreign 


troops. 


4. In the United Nations Disarmament Commis 
sion we have been trying to bring the Soviets to 
deal realistically with the problem of limitation of 
armament and restriction on the use of methods of 


mass destruction. 


Peace for the world is the primary goal of the 
American people and the Administration. Ass 
people we shall continue to be ready to discuss any 
issue with the Soviet under conditions which pro- 
vide a clear and dependable basis for agreement. 


Visit of German Economics Minister 
Press release 609 dated November 2 


Dr. Ludwig Erhard, Minister for Economics in 
the German Federal Republic, has been invited to 
visit the United States. During his visit he will 
consult with the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He is expected to 
make the journey within the next few weeks. The 
visit will give Dr. Erhard an opportunity to be 
come acquainted with the present U.S. administra 
tion and to have informal talks with U.S. Govert- 
ment officials. Among the subjects on which it 
formal views will be exchanged are trade and cur- 
rency problems, prospects of foreign investment, 
and economic relations generally. 
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by the King of the Hellenes* 


It is a great privilege for me to address you 
today. Iam fully conscious of the fact that I have 
before me those representatives of our modern 
society who hold in their hands ‘ en the great- 
est power for good in this world. 

our power over man’s thinking and acting 
today is far greater than any ever possessed by 
kings or princes. I am convinced that your sense 
of responsibility is of equal strength. 

In this spirit of confidence it is a happy expe- 
rience for me to address you. And within the lim- 
its of my own constitutional responsibilities I, 
therefore, feel free and safe to put before you some 
of my own thinking, which, I know, is also the 
thinking of my own countrymen. 

Talking to you, I feel that I talk to the whole 
American people. 

Therefore, before saying anything else, I want, 
to emphasize my gratitude, as well as that of my 
people, for the kind invitation extended by the 

resident of the United States to the Queen and 
myself to visit your great and beautiful country 
and to meet the American people. 

Talso want to state how appreciative and grate- 
ful I am for the warm reception and hospitality 
which my wife and I enjoyed since the very first 
moment we set foot on American soil. 

When I have told you something of what we in 
Greece think and feel about the people of the 
United States, of their mission in this world as we 
see it, and of our own responsibilities toward you, 
you will understand better how truly grateful we 
are. 

We in Greece feel we have discovered the real 
and true America. It is not just a place and a 
people. It is an idea and an ideal. 

We Greeks are better equipped than others to see 
and understand this. From the beginning of his- 





“Address made on Oct. 29 before the Joint Committee 
of Press, Radio, Television, and News Photographers at 
Washington, D. ©. 
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Greek Gratitude to People of the United States 


tory Greece has been the crossroad at which con- 
flicting civilizations and great human migrations 
have met. 

We Greeks have suffered the hardships and con- 
fusions that come from being at the point of 
impact. In order to survive for the past two 
thousand years and conserve our religion and our 
national consciousness, we have had to develop an 
extraordinary capacity to recognize and under- 
stand new ideas, new truths, and new values more 
quickly than other peoples. 

We in Greece think that we have come to under- 
stand the greatness and beauty of the spiritual 
concept which is the very essence of America. 

I sometimes think that you yourselves have not 
yet recognized the colossal help that you have been 
to all of usin Europe. You may now think I am 
only talking about the material help, without 
which many of us, and quite certainly Greece, 
would be today in a pitiful situation. 


Offering of Spiritual Leadership 


No, ladies and gentlemen, I am talking about 
something that is far more important and of far 
greater consequence to all of us. You have given 
us spiritual leadership, for us to follow or to 
reject. How you have done this, I will explain. 

When the war was over the confusion and mis- 
ery made many of us in Europe egocentric and 
therefore, also unconstructive in our thinking and 
acting. 

It seemed as if the war had taken the very life 
out of the old Continent and destroyed the mission 
which, only as a Europe united in aim, could we 
bring to complete success. European civilization 
had lost its spiritual driving force. It seemed 
about to go under. Then, as to a prayer, came the 
answer. 

The situation can best be described with the 
words of Walt Whitman, one of your own great 
poets. “From imperfection’s murkiest cloud, 
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darts always forth one ray of perfect light, one 
spark of Heaven’s Glory.” 

The people of America decided to help the 
mother Continent. It was not so much the ma- 
terial aid but the very thought behind it which is 
of such spiritual significance. 

The generosity, the uncomplaining sacrifices of 
the ordinary American taxpayer, the very spirit 
with which the whole American people made the 
American aid a material fact; that is the leader- 
ship which you have given us. It is the very 
“spark of Heaven’s Glory.” 

It taught us once again that generosity, unself- 
ishness, friendliness, human sympathy, and mu- 
tual help are the values which can unite individual 
nations and continents. 

The Truman Doctrine, Marshall aid, the At- 
lantic Pact, the European Defense Council—all 
these are signposts on our road toward a reborn 
Europe that have been given to us by you. 


Recognition of Unselfish Motive 


In Greece we know and have absolutely no doubt 
that your aim, equal to your thought, is unselfish. 
We know that, by helping us, you want nothing 
from us except our friendship and our own in- 
creased effort to help ourselves. I, myself, am con- 
vinced that this is also your policy toward the 
other countries whom you have helped. In Greece 
you have been recognized for what you really are, 
and this will never change. Our gratitude to you 
shall remain with us forever. 

We know that all you want from us is for us to 
make a united European effort, economically, po- 
litically, and militarily. So far in Greece we have 
tried to follow your noble aim. 

As you know, we are the country which, when 
the war was over, suffered a frightful, dynamic, 
armed guerrilla attack and went through appalling 
hardships, worse than those endured in the years 
of the war. In spite of this, with the encourage- 
ment of your aid and faith in us, we have already 
reached a point of internal maturity. 

_—— rapid evolution and progress, even 
during the inevitable postwar strife, Greece has 
managed to attain political stability, so that today 
my Constitutional Government insures good order, 
efficient planning, and guarantees national unity. 

This same helpful maturity is shown in our rela- 
tions with other countries. 

Greece and Turkey have been divided for over 
500 years by history, tradition, and habitual mu- 
tual distrust. 


Present-Day Greek-Turkish Relations 


Today we are brother nations. Last year, for 
the first time in centuries, a Greek King paid a 
friendly visit to Turkey and, in return, the head 
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of the Turkish nation visited Greece. The rece 
tion that was given to me by the Turkish people 
and by the Greeks in return to the Turkish Preg. 
dent proved our mutual policy to have been writ. 
ten in the hearts of Greeks and Turks alike. 

It only needed a courageous effort to break old 
prejudices and to form new bonds of friendship in 
order to produce a creative result that shall become 
a blessing to both nations alike. 

I am as proud of the progress made in Turkey 
and of the Turkish Army, one of the best in Ev 
rope, as I know the Turks are proud of Greece’ 
efforts to recover from 10 years of war and of our 
well-trained armed forces. 

I am proud, as I am sure are also Yugoslavia and 
Turkey, of the conclusion of the Ankara Treaty, 
of the spirit of unity which it contains, as well as 
of the open doors it offers to all our neighbors. 

We have faith that other nations will follow ou 
example. 

We in Eastern Europe are determined to make 
our area one of the most stable units of the Con- 
tinent. Because of our geographic situation we 
hope that, by doing this, Greece and Turkey can 
become the bridge which can link the Eastern 
countries with the Western World. 

Our relations with Yugoslavia are continuously 
improving. We are determined that the unity of 
purpose and understanding that we are ce 
in Eastern Europe shall not be exclusive but sha 
become a message of hope and daring possibility 
to some of our neighbors, who, themselves, I am 
sure, are longing for friendship and peace. We 
stretch out our hands to them and say “Where 
Greece and Turkey have succeeded, there you also 
will succeed.” 


Threat of Philosophy of Matter 


The world is moving on. Past mistakes, wrong 
thinking, enmities, and jealousies disappear in the 
face of a far greater danger. This danger is the 
philosophy of matter versus that of spirit. It 
challenges our Western civilization as a whole and 
calls for a united spiritual and material effort. 
There is no time anymore for us to think of the 
Turkish Army as stronger than the Greek or the 
French as stronger than the eventual German or 
the German than the French. There is only time 
for pride and inspiration in each other’s efforts to 
succeed. We all are in danger because we all are 
bearers of the spirit of our Western civilization. 

We all share the holy mission of bringing this 
civilization to a successful bloom. 

But it is this very mission of ours, this very 
unity of action by us to bring the beneficent spirit 
of Western civilization into full flower, which is 
being threatened today. 

Only as a Europe united in harmonious purpose 
can we successfully execute our mission. Europe 
now stands at the crossroad of her own history. 
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Either we shall save ourselves and our Western 
civilization by following the message of unity of 
purpose given us by the United States, or we shall 
deserve to go under through our own lack of in- 
sight and our own lack of faith in those great 
ideals that are common to the dignity of man. 

As sovereign of one of the smaller countries in 
Europe, I express to the people of the United 
States the gratitude of my people for the leader- 
ship that you have given. In Greece we are fully 
conscious of the responsibility that we, as a Euro- 
pean nation, have toward you. 

I pray to God that neither we nor others in Eu- 
rope shall ever fail to recognize the spirit of great- 
ness that lies inherent within the people of the 
United States. May none of us ever, by grossly 
misunderstanding you, turn your spirit away from 
us in bitterness and disillusionment. It is your 
mission as well as ours never to sacrifice human 
value for material gains. We shall keep faith in 

ou and pray that you will keep faith in us. God 
Les you for what you are and what you will be. 


Award of Legion of Merit to 
the King of the Hellenes 


Following are teats of statements made at the 
state dinner at the White House in honor of King 
Paul and Queen Frederika on October 28: 


Toast by the President 


Your Majesty the King and Your Majesty the 
Queen, distinguished guests of two nations: This 
house is honored this evening in the privilege of 
entertaining the heads of a state to which all west- 
ern civilization will be forever indebted. : 

Now this evening I shall not weary you with 
reciting those things which every schoolboy and 
every schoolgirl knows about the great achieve- 
ments of Greece in science and art and philosophy. 
In all those things they have helped to make our 
Nation’s and other western nations’ civilization 
what it is. 

Rather, I should like to talk for just a second 
about modern Greece. In this time, when all the 
world is divided by virtue of a struggle between 
those who believe in the essential dignity of man 
as a creature created in the image of his God and 
those who contend that man is nothing but a pawn, 
acreature of the state, and has no reason for exist- 
ence except as he can glorify that temporal power 
of the state, Greece ranks high as a champion on 
the side of human dignity and freedom. 

As World War II started, Greece asked no favor 
except the opportunity to stand for those rights 
i which it believed, and it gave to the world an 
example of battle, although temporarily a losing 
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one, a battle that thrilled the hearts of all free 
men and free women everywhere. 

Because of that example, because of the privi- 
lege that has been mine and Mrs. Eisenhower’s in 
knowing these two, the heads of the Greek State, 
the Government of the United States this evening 
is requesting a privilege of His Majesty the King 
to accept from us an honor—the highest decora- 
tion that in time of peace our Government can 
confer upon a citizen of another country. 

And, with your indulgence, I shall read the 
Citation: 


“The President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, authorized by Act of Congress July 20, 1942 
has awarded the Legion of Merit, Degree of Chie 
Commander, to Paul I, the King of the Hellenes, 
for exceptionally meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding services. 

“Paul I, King of the Hellenes, has made a per- 
sonal contribution of the greatest importance to 
the warm friendship between his per and the 
people of the United States. His devotion to the 
ideals which are shared by Greece and the United 
States has been reflected in the resolute manner 
in which he has led his people in the defense of 
those ideals against great physical odds. His in- 
terest in and support of unity of the free nations 
have been a magnificient example to his people 
who have willingly assumed the burdens of those 
who must guard freedom.” 


Your Majesty, as I hand this to you I am going 
to ask the company to rise and with me drink a 
toast to Your Majesty the King and Your Maj- 
esty the Queen of Greece. 


Response by the King of Greece 


Mr. President, your warm and gracious words 
and the great honor you have just bestowed on 
me have deeply moved me, and I am sure that the 
Queen shares my feeling. 

Your invitation to us to visit your great country 
has not only given us the greatest pleasure but 
has also been a source of deep satisfaction to my 
people. For your gesture clearly demonstrates to 
all that the people of America are mindful of the 
sacrifices and efforts which the people of Greece 
have made in the cause of freedom and democracy. 

From Greece, the land in which democracy was 
born, I bring you the salute of my people, to whom, 
allow me to say, Mr. President, you have long 
been a familiar and loved figure. But today we 
salute, in you, the head of the Nation which leads 
the democratic world in the apa against to- 
talitarian aggression. In this effort, which re- 
quires patience and determination, we are com- 
pletely and wholeheartedly at your side. 

You know, Mr. President, that my people fought 
a 10 years’ war against the forces of destruction. 
They defeated the Fascists in Albania. It was 
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the first Allied victory against the Axis. They re- 
sisted the Nazis to the bitterend. Their spirit was 
not broken by 4 years of devastating occupation. 
And then when other countries were beginning to 
enjoy the benefits of peace, a new and more hor- 
rible form of invasion came to ravage my deso- 
lated country. We stood up to resist this too, and 
America gave us the material equipment to do so, 
but the Greeks gave their hearts and their strength 
and their lives to fight the invader. Greece is the 
first democratic country which completely defeated 
full-scale aggression by militant communism. We 
shall never forget that America came to our aid so 
generously in that hour of desperate crisis. 

The reason why the Greek people have been able 
to go on fighting for so many years against such 
odds, and in the face of such overwhelming dis- 
aster, is that we believe, with all the faith of 
which we are capable, in the principles of freedom 
and democracy which are our ancient heritage. 

That is why, when this menace appeared thou- 
sands of miles from our shores, the young men of 
Greece volunteered to fight in Korea, where I be- 
— you will agree hey hare acquitted themselves 
well. 

Your invitation to the Queen and to me to visit 
this wonderful country was enthusiastically wel- 
comed by my people as an opportunity for us to 
express the gratitude of all of us to all the citizens 
of America for their understanding and assistance. 

May I add, Mr. President, with some pride, that 
in the civil as well as the military field American 
aid is yielding fruit that cannot but be highly 
gratifying to the American taxpayer, who has 
made considerable sacrifices on our behalf. 

Not only have we defeated aggressors in war, 
but we are now building Greece into one of the 
bulwarks of democracy, strong politically, and 
a progressive and constructive administration, 
strong economically and strong militarily, present- 
ing a firm barrier against further aggréssion in 
an area vital to the West. 

In defending freedom and democracy with all 
our strength, we believe in my country, as you do 
in yours, that material power while very neces- 
sary is not in itself sufficient, that the true strength 
of our civilization lies in its spiritual and moral 
values. 

It is a comfort and an inspiration to all of us 
to realize that this belief is fully shared and ear- 
nestly expressed by all the leaders of the American 
Nation. It is in this spirit that we place our trust 
in the vitality and excellence of our common in- 
stitutions and traditions, in the ultimate preva- 
lence of good. And, above all, we place our trust 
in God. 

Mr. President, may I thank you once more for 
the honor you have bestowed on me and, through 
me, to my country. And may I drink to your 
health, and my best wishes to you and to Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 
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Storage of Atomic Weapons 
Pregs release 611 dated November 3 


At his press conference on November 3, Secre. 
tary Dulles was asked whether the United Staty 
planned to store atomic bombs in Spain. Th 
Secretary made the following reply : 


I assume your question is prompted by som 
press stories from Madrid. I don’t know precisely 
what was said by [Air Force] Secretary Talbott 
or General Twining but I can say this: We har 
no plans for storing atomic weapons in Spain. If 
and when we have plans for storing atomic wea 
ons, we shall not announce them publicly to 
world and to our potential enemy. 


Economic Aid to Israel 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 604 dated October 28 


I have today recommended to President Eisen- 
hower that a grant of economic aid be made to 
Israel in the sum of approximately $26 million 
in respect of the first 6 months of the current 
fiscal year. This is the amount which previously 
had been tentatively earmarked for allocation to 
Israel under the Mutual Security Act of 1953, in 
agreement with Mr. Stassen, Director of the For- 
eign Operations Administration. 

Definitive action in this matter was deferred 
because of differences between the State of Israel 
and the United Nations Truce Supervision Or 
ganization relating to a Jordan River water diver- 
sion project.1_ This work, recently undertaken by 
Israel, is in part in the demilitarized zone between 


Israel and Syria. On September 23 General 


1When asked at his news conference on October 2/ 
about the problem of aid to Israel and under what cond: 
tions the United States would be prepared to restore full 
economic aid to Israel, Secretary Dulles replied as fol 
lows (press release 602) : 

“Let me say that your question carries an implication 
that I would have to correct when you say ‘restoring full 
economic aid to Israel.’ You understand that what 
has happened was that Congress appropriated a lum) 
sum to be available for this fiscal year ending next June 
30 for the area of the Near East and North Africa. %0 
far, except for technical assistance, no grants have beet 
made to anyone out of that fund for economic assistance. 
Now when you get into the reason why there has beel 
a deferment in this matter, all I can say is that I do not 
think that I can very properly discuss that this mornité 
because while we are talking here this same subject i 
being discussed before the Security Council, which is col 
sidering the report of General Bennike with reference t 
the Jordan water diversion, hydroelectric project on whi 
he has asked for a suspension of work by Israel. As log 
as that is up at the moment for discussion—at this very 
instant, I think, by the Security Council—I think it i 
obviously inappropriate for me to talk about it in a way 
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Vagn Bennike, Chief of Staff of the Truce Su- 

ervision Organization, requested 2 that Israel 
should cease work on this project pending some ar- 
rangement which would insure its conformity with 
the Syria-Israel Armistice Agreement. The 
State of Israel did not meet General Bennike’s re- 
quest. It seemed that, if the United States granted 
economic aid under these circumstances, it would 
tend to undermine the authority of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organization. That 
authority is indispensable to the prevention of gen- 
eral hostilities and chaos in the area. 

Yesterday in the United Nations the spokesman 
for the Government of Israel, in response to a re- 
quest from the President of the Security Council, 
agreed that the work started by Israel in the de- 
militarized zone would be suspended pending ur- 
gent examination of the question by the Council. 
The Security Council thereupon, by unanimous 
resolution, took jurisdiction of the matter and con- 
firmed the suspension of work on the project. The 
spokesman for the Government of Israel also 
stated to the Council that it was the policy of 
his Government that it would in the future co- 
operate with the Council’s efforts to reach a solu- 
tion, taking account of all legitimate interests. 

The policy of the United States to support the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
in this matter has thus been realized, and the im- 
pediment to the present grant of economic aid 
to Israel has been removed. 

Programs for economic aid to other states of 
the Near East are in an advanced state of formu- 
lation, and it is expected that some of them can 
shortly be announced. 


Czechoslovak Independence Day 


The following messages from the President and 
Secretary Dulles were sent to the Czechoslovak 
National Council of America in commemoration 
of the traditional Czechoslovak Independence Day 
observed on October 28: 


The anniversary of the founding of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic will always be an occasion of 
especial interest to the American people, for it 
was in this country that the Czechoslovak declara- 
tion of independence was proclaimed. Following 
the traditions of both the Czechs and the Slovaks 
this document, holding that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, 





which might be misinterpreted as getting into a matter 
which is in the proper judicial channels.” 

Asked if he meant that there have been no allocations 
to the Arab States, the Secretary replied: 

“That is right.” 

For text of the Secretary’s statement of Oct. 23, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 2, 1953, p. 589. 

U.N. doc. $/3122, Annex I. 
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asserted the same political truths immortalized by 
our own Declaration of Independence. 

We Americans are convinced that the cause of 
peace would gain immeasurably from the estab- 
lishment of governments, in Eastern and Central 
Europe, freely chosen by the people—governments 
freed from foreign domination. We are equally 
convinced that such freely chosen governments 
will eventually arise again and basic human rights 
will be restored to thousands now denied them. 
This rebirth is inevitable in a nation and a people 
charged with that burning desire for freedom and 
belief in human dignity that was courageously 
proclaimed by the great Thomas G. Masaryk. 
pw will ever be an inspiration to all who love free- 

om. 
Dwieut D. E1ssENHOWER 


I am happy to send warm greetings on this day 
of Czechoslovak national liberty. 

It is a day on which Czechoslovak citizens in 
every part of the free world will gather to honor 
the memory of the founder of their republic, 
Thomas G. Masaryk. 

The celebration of this Independence Day is 
more important than ever as the communists are 
doing everything they can to destroy the signifi- 
cance and defame the democratic past of the 
Czechoslovaks. 

We know that traditions so deeply rooted and 
so expressive of human aspirations cannot be de- 
my oy and will again govern and quicken the life 
of the people. 

We see now the concept of European union tak- 
ing concrete form. This development holds out 
assurance to the people of Czechoslovakia—an as- 
surance that once they are again free to elect their 
own government, they will have the opportunity 
to share in the life and benefits of this community. 

JouN Foster DULLEs 


Americans in Soviet Prison Camps 


Press release 610 dated November 3 


At his press conference on November 3, Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked what information he had 
on Leland Towers and Homer H. Cox, reported 
by repatriated Austrian prisoners of war to be in 
a Soviet prison camp. The Secretary made the 
following reply: 

We have gathered together whatever informa- 
tion we could get with reference to Americans re- 
ported to be in Russian prison camps. We have 
asked Ambassador Bohlen to take their cases up 
with the Soviet Government. He did that per- 
sonally yesterday, requesting their release, and we 
are awaiting a reply on that. 
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Initial FOA Allotment to Spain 


The first allotment of defense support funds for 
Spain, under the economic aid agreement signed 
by that nation and the United States on September 
26,1 was made on November 6, the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration announced on that date. 

This first allotment, for $11 million, was made 
on an interim basis in anticipation of the develop- 
ment of the Foa economic program for the fiscal 

ear. 

. The United States Operations Mission in Ma- 
drid, headed by Edward L. Williams, is working 
with the Spanish Government to develop a pro- 
gram for the use of this allotment, which is in- 
tended to cover urgently needed raw materials and 
equipment. In accordance with this program, the 
Spanish Government is expected to submit requests 
shortly for purchases of specific commodities. As 
each purchase request is approved by Foa, the 
agency will issue a procurement authorization en- 
abling the purchase to be made. 

The allotment is drawn from the $85 million 
available for economic defense support for Spain 
for the current fiscal year under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1953. The primary object of the de- 
fense support program for Spain is to strengthen 
the economic foundation for the program of mili- 
tary cooperation which is provided for in the U.S.- 
Spanish Defense Agreement, also signed on Sep- 
tember 26.? 

In addition to the $85 million for defense sup- 
port, $141 million also will be made available for 
assistance to Spain in the form of military end- 
items, under the mutual security program. 


Credit to Japan for Purchase 
of U.S. Cotton 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on October 26 that it has authorized a 
credit of $60 million in favor of the Bank of Japan 
to finance the purchase and export of United 
States cotton to Japan. This is the third credit of 
this type to the Bank of Japan since 1951. The 
cotton will be sold through commercial trade chan- 
nels, and the funds will be furnished by United 
States commercial banks. 

At current market prices approximately 300,- 
000 bales of cotton can be financed by the credit, 
which will be available through July 31, 1954. 
Financing will be done through letter of credit 
under which 15-month drafts bearing interest at 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1958, p. 436. 
? Ibid. 
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31% percent per annum will be drawn on the Bank 
of Japan. Only those sales contracts entered into 
subsequent to the effective date of the agreement 
between the Bank of J apan and the Export-Import 
Bank establishing the line of credit will be eligible 
for financing thereunder. The date of the agree 
ment will be announced when negotiations an 
completed, along with additional information rela. 
tive to operational procedures. At that time all 


inquiries relating to availability of the credit fi 


should be addressed by the American cotton ship 
per to his bank or banks in the United States or 
to his agents or customers in Japan. 

The bank pointed out that facilitation of the 
cotton trade, which is the purpose of the credit, is 
one of the most important factors in United States- 
Japanese economic relations. In recent years Ja- 
pan has been the largest export market for United 
States cotton and hence is of great significance to 
our cotton industry. The supply of American 
cotton in the United States during the 1953-4 
year is estimated at 21.0 million bales, while do- 
mestic and export disappearances during the pres 
ent year are estimated at 12.6 million bales, leay- 
ing an estimated 8.4 million bale carryover at the 
end of the year. Exports during 1952-53 crop 
years amounted to 3.2 million bales. 

The Japanese textile industry is looking for- 
ward to an active year, which indicates an annual 
requirement of 2.2 million bales of which the share 
of dollar cotton to be imported is tentatively placed 
at 1.2 million bales. The credit established will 
therefore finance approximately a quarter of Ja- 
pan’s dollar cotton requirements during the pres 
ent crop year, and it is anticipated that the funds 
will be used during the period from November to 
April. Presently the Japanese textile industry is 
enjoying a boom period as compared to the slug- 
gishness of the industry 6 months ago. Domestic 
sales in Japan have risen sharply, and exports, al- 
though below the original goal, are better than ap- 
peared likely during the early part of the year. 


Significance of Philippine Elections 


White House press release dated November 6 


Following are the texts of letters, dated Novem 
ber 6 and October 27, respectively, which President 
Eisenhower exchanged with Myron M. Cowen, 
former U.S. Ambassador to the Philippines, cow 
cerning the Philippine elections of November 10: 


The President to Mr. Cowen 


Dear Mr. Cowen: Your letter of October 
twenty-seventh has been read with great interest, 
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ever, 1 am confident that the peoure of the Philip- 
ines will meet this test, as they have met others, 

ina manner which will fully justify the esteem in 
which they are held throughout the free world. 

I know that I speak for the American people 
when I say that all of us are indeed interested in 
what is happening in the Philippines. We rejoice 
inthe upright manner in which the Republic of the 
Philippines is meeting the problems of a sovereign 
nation, for it is with some pride that Americans 
remember that Philippine independence is some- 
thing that we long worked for and are pledged to 
respect and help guard. 

e Philippine people, whom I know well, are 
aproud people. This justifiable pride derives in 
great part from their independence and their dem- 
ocratic political processes. I know that they will 
wish to stand before the world on their election 
day as having made full use of their political free- 
dom and enlightened laws to elect a representative 
government of their own free choosing and dedi- 
cated to their service. 

Sincerely, 
Dwient D. EIseNHOWER 


Mr. Cowen to the President 


My pear Mr. Presipent: Since the completion of 
my tenure as Ambassador to the Philippines, I 
have continued to observe, with the greatest in- 
terest, the situation in that country. As you know, 
the Philippines is now in the final stages of a 
national election campaign. I have been alarmed 
by the numerous editorials and articles appearing 
in the responsible American press which suggest 
the possibility of fraud and violence in the conduct 
of the elections. 

Many of my good friends, both Filipinos and 
Americans, have requested me to invite your atten- 
tion to the situation and to point out to you its 
significance. These elections and the manner in 
which they are carried out are important not only 
to the people of the Philippines, but to all the 
democratic peoples of the world. A clean and free 
election, such as the Philippines had in 1951, would 
represent a singular achievement for democracy 
in Asia, whereas an election characterized by ir- 
regularities and violence would be regarded as a 
defeat for the ideas and principles that the Fili- 
pinos and Americans are trying to sustain in Asia. 
tis only because of our vital interest in Philip- 
pine-American relations and the future welfare of 
the new Philippine republic that I have taken the 
liberty of calling to your attention this crucial 
test of democracy that will be held shortly in Asia. 
Respectfully yours, 

Myron M. Cowen 
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Results of Eighth Session of 
Contracting Parties to GATT 


Press release 598 dated October 27 


The 33 countries contracting parties to the Ger- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade‘ concluded 
their eighth session on October 24. The session 
opened September 17 at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The meeting took place against the background 
that a number of important trading countries are 
presently engaged in reviewing their international 
trade policies. 

A major accomplishment of the eighth session 
was a decision that the assured life of individual 
tariff concessions would be extended for another 18 
months after January 1, 1954. 

Another important accomplishment was the de- 
cision to permit Japan to participate on a provi- 
sional basis in future deliberations of the con- 
tracting parties? In addition, various countries, 
including the United States, agreed with Japan 
that their commercial relations would be governed 
by the provisions of the agreement. 

During the session the Netherlands and South 
Africa announced relaxations in their discrimina- 
tory balance-of-payments restrictions. As part of 
the regular operations of the general agreement, 
consultations were held with a number of countries 
still maintaining quantitative restrictions for 
balance-of-payments reasons. 

A number of disputes which had arisen under 
the provisions of the general agreement were also 
considered. Some of these disputes were satis- 
factorily settled, while suggestions were made for 
possible settlement of others. 

During the session the groundwork was laid 
for further progress toward the achievement of 
the aims of the general agreement. In this con- 
nection the contracting parties took a decision 
looking toward a review of the operations and pro- 
visions of the general agreement in the latter part 
of 1954. It is contemplated that the French plan 
for the reduction of tariff levels, which was de- 
veloped during the session into a technically fea- 
sible proposal, will be considered during this 
review. 

The ordinary business of the session also in- 
cluded a review of actions taken under waivers 
previously granted and agreement on new deci- 
sions to take care of special situations which have 


1 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Indonesia, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, 
Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and United States. 

*For a statement by Assistant Secretary Samuel C. 
Waugh on Japan’s application, see BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 
1958, p. 495. 
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arisen since the general agreement went into effect 
in January 1948. 

Out of a lengthy agenda of 44 items, among the 
most significant were the following: 


Extension of Assured Life of Schedules 


One of the most important items on the agenda 
related to the fact that after January 1, 1954, coun- 
tries could, through the use of article XXVIII 
of the agreement, withdraw or modify individual 
tariff concessions. The only obligation would be 
to engage in negotiations for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at compensatory concessions for such with- 
drawals or modifications. If such negotiations 
should fail, the country could, nevertheless, go 
ahead and make the proposed changes. In such an 
event, affected countries could retaliate by with- 
drawing or modifying equivalent concessions. 

There was general concurrence among the con- 
tracting parties that it would be undesirable to 
have such instability in tariff concessions during 
the next year or so, particularly since various coun- 
tries, including the United States, were conducting 
a review of their basic commercial policy objec- 
tives. It was generally felt that, until there had 
been a determination of a future course of action 
with regard to commercial policy in these coun- 
tries, it was essential to have a standstill arrange- 
ment with regard to concessions in the agreement. 

The contracting parties therefore decided that 
it would be desirable to postpone the applicability 
of article XXVIII until July 1, 1955, or for 18 
months. A declaration to this effect was prepared 
and signed in Geneva by a number of countries, 
including the United States, on October 24, the 
opening day for signatures. The declaration will 
remain open for signature by other contracting 
parties until December 31, 1953. The declaration 
provides that article XXVIII will apply fully 
with regard to concessions initially negotiated 
with countries not signing it. 


French Plan for Reduction of Tariff Levels 


As a result of intensive analysis and examina- 
tion by technical experts at various meetings held 
during the last 2 years, the French plan for the 
reduction of tariff levels reached an advanced 
stage of technical development. Since the plan 
now appears to be technically feasible, the con- 
tracting parties decided to refer the plan, as re- 
vised, to their respective governments for their 
consideration and comment. The U.S. delegation 
indicated that the plan would be sent to the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy as an illus- 
tration of a line of thinking and a possible ap- 
proach to the problem of tariff reduction. 

In broad outline the revised French plan would 
provide that the import trade of participating 
countries would be divided into a number of sec- 
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tors, say 10 or 15, and that the average tariff rate; 
within each sector would be reduced by 10 percent 
in each year for the first 3 years of the plan. Th 
choice of items for reduction within any sector 
would be at the discretion of each participating 
country, except that rates above a certain pm 
scribed level (ceiling rates) must be reduced to 
that level. Special relief from the manda 
commitment to reduce the high rate on an 
specific product to this prescribed level could k 
granted by the participating countries. Under the 
plan no reduction would be required in any sector 
whose average rate was below a prescribed level 
(floor rates) except that in such a sector any indi- 
vidual rate above the ceiling must be reduced to 
the ceiling. Fiscal duties could be excluded from 
the plan, and countries in the process of economic 
development would not have to make reductions 
affecting their development programs. 


Balance-of-Payments Consultations 


The contracting parties conducted consultations 
under article XII: 4 (b) and XIV: 1 (g) of the 
general agreement with Australia, Ceylon, Chile, 
Finland, Pakistan, Sweden, Southern Rhodesia, 
and the United Kingdom. In these consultations 
the contracting parties had the benefit of infor- 
mation developed during the consultations of thes 
countries with the International Monetary Fund. 

Representatives of the consulting governments 
discussed freely all aspects of their import re 
strictions. Information previously furnished con- 
cerning the restrictions and their discriminatory 
application were analyzed. These representatives 
took full note of the views expressed by the other 
contracting parties and indicated that these views 
would be conveyed to their respective governments 
for sympathetic consideration. 

The Netherlands representative announced that, 
owing to satisfactory developments in their bal- 
ance-of-payments and monetary reserve position, 
his Government had decided to relax its restric 


tions on imports from the dollar area. The rep-| 


resentative of South Africa announced that after 
January 1, 1954, South Africa import restrictions 
would é administered on a completely nondis- 
criminatory basis. 

In conducting this year’s consultations, the con- 
tracting parties arrived at certain general con- 
clusions. A marked improvement in the world 
dollar situation in the past year was noted. Al- 
though this improvement was due in part to tell 
porary and artificial factors, including continued 
restrictions against dollar imports and heavy U.S. 
offshore purchases and military and other expendi- 
tures abroad, more fundamental causes app 
to be in operation. Some of these more funda 
mental factors gave promise of enduring. If this 
should prove to be the case, the contracting p®- 
ties believe the conditions would exist for at 
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yancing toward a system of international trade 
free from restrictions and discrimination imposed 
for financial reasons. Unfortunately the con- 
tracting parties could not report universal im- 
rovement. Some countries, among them coun- 
tries dependent on production and export of pri- 
mary commodities, ome in fact experienced a de- 
terioration in their external financial position dur- 
ing the year under review. 


Valuation, Nationality, and Consular Formalities 


Resolutions of the International Chamber of 
Commerce on the valuation of goods for customs 
purposes, nationality of imported goods, and con- 
sular formalities were considered. Simplification 
and standardization of methods of determinin 
valuation and nationality of goods, as well as ef- 
forts to minimize consular formalities, have long 
been the subject of both national and international 
concern. Methods of valuation currently used by 
the contracting # ype were fie preliminary 
examination, and it was agreed that work in this 
field should be carried on through intersessional 
machinery. A report on national regulations in 
effect with respect to the determination of 
nationality was also studied, and a proposed 
standard definition of nationality was prepared 
for the consideration and comments of the con- 
tracting parties prior to the next session. Note 
was taken of the action by the individual contract- 
ing parties designed to carry out recommendations 
of the 1952 session calling for the gradual re- 
duction of consular formalities with a view to their 
elimination by December 31, 1956. 


European Coal and Steel Community 


At the seventh session in 1952 the contracting 
parties srenten to the six contracting parties com- 
posing the European Coal and Steel Community a 
waiver of certain of their obligations under the 
general agreement.’ This waiver was necessary 
in order to enable the six countries to establish a 
common market for coal and steel in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty constituting the 
European Coal and Steel Community. In grant- 
ing this waiver, the contracting parties provided 
that the community should make an annual report 
to the contracting parties concerning those aspects 
of the operation of the coal and steel treaty having 
a bearing on the provisions and considerations con- 
tained in the waiver. Since the operation of this 
waiver and the nature of the development of the 
common market for coal and steel was a matter of 
major importance to the contracting parties, a 
working party was established to conduct a review 





*For a summary of the seventh session, see BULLETIN 
of Dec. 1, 1952, p. 876; for an article on the Coal and Steel 
Community, see ibid., June 8, 1953, p. 799. 
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of the community’s annual report and to discuss 
relevant matters with the representatives of the 
community states and of the high authority of the 
community. 

In addition to reviewing the report previously 
submitted, the working party sion at and pre- 
sented to the high authority and member state 
representatives a series of specific questions de- 
signed to supplement the material set forth in the 
report. These questions covered a wide range of 
matters arising out of the community’s activities 
during the past year. Of special importance were 
the plans of the community for negotiations with 
outside countries looking toward the harmoniza- 
tion of the external tariff on coal and steel prod- 
ucts, the detailed status of interim tariff and tariff- 
quota arrangements pending such negotiations, 
and the operations and effect of an export price 
agreement reported to have been reached during 
the past year by steel producers in the six coun- 
tries of the community. 

The working party covered not only the techni- 
cal details of action taken under the waiver but 
broader considerations basic to the granting of the 
waiver, including the undertaking by the com- 
munity to harmonize its tariff and other restric- 
tions on trade between the community and outside 
nations in coal and steel products on a lower and 
less restrictive level than existed prior to creation 
of the community. 

The examination of the first annual report of the 
community, in which information not otherwise 
available was developed, was of value. Existing 
arrangements between producers in the member 
states affecting export prices were also discussed. 
In this connection the high authority affirmed its 
intention of reviewing the operation of the present 
arrangements to determine their consistency with 
the treaty and its willingness to take every step 
in its power should it find them inconsistent. 

The contracting parties took note of the first 
annual report of the member states of the com- 
munity together with supplementary information 
furnished in the course of the review, expressed 
their satisfaction with the results of this first an- 
nual examination, and thanked the member states 
and the representatives of the high authority for 
the active and constructive participation on their 
part which made this result possible. 


Complaints 


The contracting parties dealt with a number of 
complaints against actions held to be inconsistent 
with the letter or spirit of the agreement. Sev- 
eral of them concerned actions taken by the United 
States in restricting imports or subsidizing ex- 
ports. Consideration was again given at this 
session to the application by the United States 
of import quotas on dairy products formerly im- 
posed under section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act and now continued in modified form under 
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section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act.‘ 
The contracting parties recommended that the 
United States have regard to the harmful effects 
of these restrictions on international trade. 

The Greek, Turkish, and Italian delegations ex- 
pressed their concern over the continued suspen- 
sion by the United States of the tariff concession 
on dried figs, as the result of an “escape clause” 
action. It was noted that the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission is to keep the fig situation under review 
and report to the President on whether modifica- 
tion of the concession remains necessary. The 
contracting parties affirmed their conviction that 
the most satisfactory solution of the matter would 
be a restoration of the concession. 

With regard to complaints against U.S. export 
subsidies or other measures having the effect of 
aiding U.S. exports of raisins, oranges, and al- 
monds, the U.S. delegate explained that such 
measures were intended to permit these products 
to maintain a foothold in world markets estab- 
lished before import restrictions were imposed 
against them by countries suffering from dollar 
difficulties. Several countries believed that the 
subject of export subsidies and provisions of the 
agreement on subsidies should be given careful 
consideration in the future. 

A complaint against U.S. import restrictions 
on filberts was disposed of when the U.S. dele- 
gate announced that the President, in the light 
of the changed marketing situation, had just ap- 
proved the removal of restrictions. 

It was agreed that the basis for two complaints 
against Greek measures nullifying or impairing 
their tariff concessions had been removed as a con- 
sequence of an adjustment made in the Greek ex- 
change rate before the session. 

The French delegate agreed that a French tax 
on imports and exports was inconsistent with the 
agreement and informed the contracting parties 
to their satisfaction that the French Government 
had decided to allow this tax law to expire at the 
end of the year. 

The contracting parties also considered the fail- 
ure of Brazil to put into effect compensatory tariff 
concessions which resulted from tariff renegotia- 
tions and its failure to eliminate internal tax 
discriminations against imports which are incon- 
sistent with the agreement. The Brazilian dele- 
gate said he believed the present situation could be 
rectified, and the contracting parties adopted a 
resolution urging Brazil to take the necessary 
action to that end at an early date and to report to 
them at the next session. 

The Norwegian and German delegations an- 
nounced that they had resolved their dispute con- 
cerning the alleged discriminatory treatment of 


* Ibid., July 18, 1953, p. 62. 
* For text of the President’s proclamation removing im- 
port restrictions on filberts, see ibid., Nov. 2, 1953, p. 602. 
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Norwegian sardines through consultations recom- 
mended by the contracting parties at the last 
session. 


Tariff Modifications 


Owing to the political difficulty for the United 
Kingdom of imposing duties on products from 
within the Commonwealth which are free of duty, 
the United Kingdom was granted a waiver per- 
mitting, under certain circumstances, increases in 


duties applicable to products of other contracting | 


parties, on which tariff concessions are not now 
in effect, without requiring the imposition of duties 
on like Commonwealth products. Procedures 
were provided for in order to prevent the waiver 
from applying in any case where the increased 
preference would result in a substantial diversion 
of trade to preferential suppliers. 

A waiver was granted to permit Australia to ac- 
cord preferential duty-free treatment to those 
products, on which tariff concessions are not in 
effect, imported from Papua and New Guinea 
which it considered appropriate in order to en- 
courage the economic development of these areas, 
Safeguards in the waiver prevent its application 
in most cases where the contracting parties might 
consider that the increased preferences might in- 
jure the trade of another contracting party. 

Following the devaluation of the drachma last 
April, the Greek Government had increased the 
specific duties in its schedule of tariff concessions 
in the general agreement. The contracting parties 
examined these increases in the light of special 
provision in the Greek schedule and of the more 
general provisions in the agreement applicable to 
most contracting parties. Without going into the 
question of the consistency of the Greek action 
with the obligations of Greece under the agree- 
ment, it was decided that, with regard to both the 
present and the future, Greece should be permitted 
to make the same adjustments of specific duties as 
other countries following currency devaluation. 

The next session was tentatively set for October 
14, 1954, at Geneva. It was understood that the 
review of Garr referred to above would form a 
part of the ninth regular session. However, if 
circumstances force the delay of the review until 
after 1954, the ninth session will still be held on 
October 14, 1954. 


Letters of Credence 
Iran 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Iran, Nas 
rollah Entezam, presented his credentials to the 
President on November 2. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
608 of November 2. 
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The Americas in the World Scene of Today 


by John C. Dreier 


U.S. Representative on the Council of the Organization of American States * 


It is perhaps characteristic of the unsettled 
spirit of our times that the topic which has been 
assigned to me is one concerning which there can 
be considerable differences of opinion and a good 
deal of uncertainty. The world scene of today isa 
confusing and kaleidoscopic picture: a mixture of 
the familiar and the strange, of progress and re- 
action, of times of violence and of striving for 
peace. 

We know we have achieved new heights in the 
mastery of science, but we fear that this very mas- 
tery may be the means of our own destruction. 
We have created a universal organization dedi- 
cated to the maintenance of peace and the promo- 
tion of economic and social welfare of the masses 
of the world. Yet the divisive influence of na- 
tionalism and the conflicts created by the ag- 
— forces of Communist imperialism cast a 

ark shadow over the prospects for peace. 

The peoples of the world, driven by a determi- 
nation to achieve better material and cultural 
standards of living, are engaged in a great revolu- 
tionary endeavor to revise or replac che cultural 
standards and social institutions of the past. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of our present 
period of history is the element of transition. We 
are moving toward a new world, and the method 
of transit is rapid. We cannot be sure where we 
are heading, but we know that we are on our way. 

What part do the Americas—the nations of the 
American continents—play in this process? 

Up until a generation ago this question would 
have found a far easier answer. From the earliest 
days of our republic, the concept of America in 
world affairs was simple and clear. America was 
a continent set apart by the Almighty as a sepa- 
rate world from Europe. This New World had 
a destiny all of its own to build a new and better 
human life, free from the shackles, the classes, the 
oppressive governments, and the wars of what 
——— 

* Address made before the Fourth Delaware Conference 
on World Economic Development at the University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del., on Oct. 23 (press release 589). 
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was generally considered to be a pretty corrupt 
and decrepit Old World. It was America’s duty 
in the eyes of Washington, Jefferson, and their 
contemporaries and successors to keep itself sepa- 
rate and, insofar as possible, isolated from con- 
taminating influences which might cross the 
Atlantic and interfere with the healthy growth 
of American democracy. 

This was, of course, the underlying spirit in 
which the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated in 
1823. True, the continued independence of the 
Latin American countries was in the interests of 
our own self-defense against the aggressive de- 
signs of the reactionary members of the Holy 
Alliance. But we-also felt a spiritual comrade- 
ship with the peoples of Latin American countries 
as they revolted against the imperial power of 
oe and proceeded to set up new republics, many 
of whose constitutions and political concepts were 
drawn from the United States. We viewed them 
as partners in the New World enterprise, and we 
wanted no interference by the political systems of 
Europe with which we had broken. 

Nor was recognition of this same spirit of the 
New World lacking in the ideas of Latin American 
statesmen. The concept of an America freed from 
the restrictive control of the European powers, 
dedicated to the creation of a higher civilization, 
and the achievement of lasting peace, was inherent 
in the grand ideas which took shape in the mind 
of Simén Bolivar and others who followed in his 
footsteps. 

Isolationism within the Western Hemisphere 
continued to be the predominant characteristic of 
our foreign policy throughout the 19th century 
and even up to the time of Pearl Harbor. The 
belief in the underlying unity of the New World 
was at the bottom of Henry Clay’s American Sys- 
tem. A belief in the common interests of the 
Americas, as separate from Europe, played an im- 
portant part in the thought of James G. Blaine 
whose hemisphere policy resulted in the holding 
of the First Inter-American Conference 64 years 
ago. The combination of practical considerations 
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of strategy on the one hand, with the idealistic 
concept of America’s destiny on the other, de- 
veloped a sense in this country and in Latin Amer- 
ica of a “special relationship” among the republics 
of this hemisphere. 

The isolationism which underlay this special 
relationship was rudely shocked by the experiences 
of the First World War. However, between the 
wars it again surged forward, reaching its height 
in the intensive development of the inter-American 
system during the decade from 1932-42. Perhaps 
its high point was the Declaration of Panama, 
issued in 1939 by the First Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which, in re- 
sponse to the outbreak of the Second World War 
and in support of American neutrality, attempted 
to draw a line around the American continent 
within which the hostile acts of belligerent powers 
should not take place. 

This juridical wall served no better than did 
other famous barriers, the great wall of China 
or the Maginot line of France, to stem the forces 
of history. Two years later the attack on Pearl 
Harbor ended, for our period of history at least, 
any pretense of the continued possibility of an 
isolated American continent divorced from the 
currents of power and politics which today sweep 
over the surface of our shrunken planet. 


Worldwide Responsibility of America 


America—and here the word applies in varying 
degree to all the nations of this hemisphere—now 
finds itself involved with responsibility for affairs 
in Europe, the Near East, and the Far East rather 
than only on this side of its two broad oceans. 

Much of the uncertainty which today attends 
the role of the Americas in the contemporary 
world arises from a misunderstanding of the sim- 
ple but inexorable process which I have just de- 
scribed. The United States has not sought its role 
of worldwide responsibility; two World Wars 
have forced it upon us. But once we were obliged 
to rise in defense against an armed attack by Asiat- 
ic and European foes, we spared no effort in the 
pursuit of victory. In this struggle we had the 
support of all the nations of the Americas. When 
American troops landed in North Africa in the 
Mediterranean’ campaign against the Axis and 
crossed the English channel in the drive to Ber- 
lin—or as our forces moved from island to island 
across the Pacific to the Japanese homeland—it 
was recognized that our efforts were being ex- 
pended in the interest of the American continent, 
south as well as north. Two of our southern 
neighbors sent military contingents to the world 
battlefields. 

But when after the war we saw that we could 
not return to the grand isolation of the earlier 
period, our action on the world stage received a 
different interpretation. When we poured great 
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amounts of treasure into the devastated countrig 
of Europe in order to enable them to regain thei 
economic, cultural, and political integrity, it wy 
said that we were “abandoning” the America 
When we sent military and economic aid to bolste 
up the security of nations struggling to defend 
their political and territorial integrity against th 
aggression of a new and more powerful foe, voicg 
were raised saying that we had lost interest in 
the Americas. The truth was, of course, no such 
thing. Far from neglecting America, we were in 
these efforts erecting a new and distant frontier 
defense which had as its ultimate and underlying 
purpose the safeguarding of the American con- 
tinents, both north and south—the same purpox 
which had motivated our earlier policy of isola. 
tionism. Our intense concern over security mat- 
ters in distant parts of the globe merely reflected 
the indisputable fact that isolationism was dead 
and the oceans no longer the defensive moats we 
had formerly believed them to be. 

If the concept of an isolated New World can 
no longer be supported under present conditions, 
what then is the role of the Americas in the second 
half of the 20th century? And particularly is 
there any longer ground for cultivating the “spe 
cial relationship” which was the natural outcome 
of the cuemnea willed in a separate American des- 
tiny? In seeking to answer these questions let us 
stop for a moment and consider what has been 
happening to the 20 Latin American republics and 
their relationship with the United States and the 
rest of the world. 


Economic Importance of Latin America 


Throughout its mer the Latin American re 
gion has been of special importance for its con- 
tribution to world economic affairs. If we look 


at Latin America today, we find this to be in: | 


creasingly true. Moreover, it is interesting to 
note that, despite the fact that the United States 
has become more directly involved in political and 
security problems in other parts of the world, 
there has developed since World War II an in- 
creasingly close relationship between the United 
States and Latin America in economic fields. _ 

During World War II the importance of Latin 
American resources, particularly raw materi 
for American industry, was widely recognized. 
Developments since the war have accentuated this 
fact. As the United States has expanded the by 
ductive capacity of its industry and depleted its 
own resources, its demands for Latin Americal 
raw materials have grown. The report of the 
President’s Materials Policy Commission, pu 
lished in June 1952, makes it clear that our de 
pendence upon foreign sources of raw materials 
willexpand. An increased reliance upon the pro- 
duction of Latin America’s rich mines, fields, and 
forests is clearly indicated. 
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Nor has this increasing significance of Latin 
America’s economy been a one-way process. Be- 
fore World War II Latin America took 15.5 per- 
cent of our exports annually, valued at $479 mil- 
lions. The 20 countries of that area now take ap- 
proximately one-third of the total exports of the 
United States valued at some $3 billion to $314 
billion annually. 

Thus, from the economic standpoint, an increas- 
ingly close relationship between the countries of 
America has grown up. Latin America becomes 
an integral and ever more important element in 
the productive capacity of the New World. 

The tremendous strides which have been taken 
within the Latin American area in the develop- 
ment of the economies of its 20 countries are even 
more noteworthy. The population of the area al- 
ready exceeds that of the United States. It is 
growing faster than the population of any other 
major region of the world. Some experts have 
estimated that by the end of the century Latin 
America’s population will amount to 500 million 
and be twice that of the United States and Canada 
combined. 

Moreover, the studies of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America have re- 
vealed an impressive rate of economic growth even 
with this rapid increase in population. The gross 
product of the 20 Latin American countries is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 5 percent per year. 
When this rate is adjusted to the growing popula- 
tion, it amounts to a per capita increase of 2.5 
percent per year, a rate which compares favorably 
with that of the United States during the last 80 
years of outstanding growth. 

While statistics are, of course, but one index of 
what is going on now and may go on in the future, 
one cannot but conclude that there exists the rea- 
sonable possibility of a tremendous increase in 
economic productivity in the Americas. This 
should in turn mean a corresponding increase in 
the significance of the Americas in the economic 
life of the world. A rising economic activity in 
Latin America, for example, cannot fail to have 
important consequences for the economies of 

urope. 

Much of what takes place in the future of eco- 
nomic affairs depends upon the course of political 
events. In the arena of world politics we again 
ord ss Americas playing an increasingly signifi- 
cant role. 


Freedom To Choose 


Perhaps the predominant political question in 
the world today is whether individual nations will 
be permitted to work out their own patterns of 
political, social, and economic institutions, based 
upon national integrity and international coopera- 
tion, or whether they will be subordinated to the 
doctrinal and political control sought by the 
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Kremlin. Wecan be sure that, if there is freedom 
to choose, the many different peoples of this world 
will choose different forms of political organiza- 
tion. It is to the defense of that freedom that 
the free world is dedicated. 

Latin America brings to this world struggle a 
profound and powerful devotion to the principle 
of self-determination. In no other area has the 
doctrine of nonintervention received such genuine 
support. It is no accident therefore that Latin 
America finds itself inevitably in the camp of the 
free world. To be sure there still exist in parts 
of the Americas groups of people who fail to 
understand the dangerous consequences of attempt- 
ing to join forces with communism for political 
expediency. By and large, however, the peoples 
of the Americas have learned to understand that 
international communism today constitutes the 
greatest interventionist threat against their own 
integrity and self-development. 

The history of the Americas and their political 
and cultural development have insured their op- 
position to the implacable forces of Soviet-dom- 
inated communism. Their attachment to liberty 
makes them view with abhorrence the role of a 
satellite to which collaborators with the Soviet 
Union have been reduced. The profoundly reli- 
gious background of the American peoples and 
their belief in the integrity of the individual hu- 
man being conflict with the dialectic materialism 
of communism and its exaltation of the state. In 
the present world struggle the growing voice of 
Latin America is raised in the defense of the tradi- 
tional ideals of the Americas against the aggression 
of totalitarian materialistic philosophy. 

A vivid indication of the strength of the Latin 
American countries in the current world political 
scene is given by their role in the United Nations, 
particularly in the General Assembly, which has 
emerged as the most important organ of the world 
organization. One-third of the present member- 
ship of the United Nations comes from Latin 
America. The votes of the 20 Latin American 
countries often exercise a determining value in 
the decisions of that largest world body, decisions 
which concern problems and situations far re- 
moved from this once isolated hemisphere. 

The influence of the Americas has been broad- 
ened through the constant association with other 
nations in the World Assembly. The countries 
of Latin America have found in many instances a 
sense of community with other nations; for ex- 
ample, those with which they share aspirations 
for greater economic and social development. 
They have contributed moral and political support 
to peoples emerging from colonialism and striving 
to build strong and independent national states. 

While Latin America has thus extended its in- 
fluence to the world, it has also shown itself re- 
sponsive to many of the same forces which are so 
vividly evidenced in other regions. The forces of 
social change, which are seeking to create new 
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patterns of political and social institutions in 
order to meet the demands of their people for 
better standards of life, have stirred the peoples 
of Latin America as they have aroused those of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

We see in the Americas the growth of the same 
nationalism that has aroused the peoples of other 
lands. Latin America displays a similar and 
understandable impatience to replace the unsatis- 
fying economic and social system of the past with 
an advanced industrialized community. And 
here in the American continent we also see the 
hand of the Communist movement seeking to turn 
to its own political ends an indigenous and gen- 
uine demand for social and economic advance. 

The significance of Latin America in the con- 
temporary world is in large measure related to 
this sharing of worldwide aspirations for improve- 
ment of economic and social conditions and ma 
well depend in the future upon the success with 
which the Americas face this problem. We have 
already noted the richness of Latin America’s re- 
sources and the impressive rate of economic growth 
during the postwar years. Can this rate of de- 
velopment be maintained over a period of time 
sufficient to permit it to result in genuine and 
tangible improvements in the living standards of 
the people? The answer to this question is far 
from clear. It will depend on many factors: 
among them the skill of the Latin American 
leaders in coping with terrific political pressures 
to show results. These pressures can, if con- 
trolled, provide the dynamic energy needed for the 
execution of the gigantic tasks of economic de- 
velopment. Uncontrolled, they can drive nations 
to destruction like a runaway locomotive. The 
effectiveness of international cooperation will also 
profoundly influence the success of efforts at eco- 
nomic development. 


Special Inter-American Relationship 


At this point we may return to a considera- 
tion of the inter-American relationship. For 
though it is clear that Latin America and North 
America, each in its own way, have an important 
role in the contemporary world, something further 
is added by the existence of that special relation- 
ship which has grown up during the past century 
or more. 

It was out of the inter-American relationship 
that there developed what is perhaps the most pop- 
ular and dramatic program of international co- 
operation in the world today; namely, the idea of 
technical assistance. More than 10 years ago the 
United States instituted programs for providing 
technical assistance to other American republics 
in fulfillment of the accepted inter-American prin- 
ciple of international cooperation for the solution 
of common problems. Today this idea and many 
of the practices developed in the American experi- 
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ence have been successfully applied in other par 
of the world. 

The inter-American system is, as we know, pr 
marily a combination of principles, policies, ay 
practices which govern the relations among th 
American States and are now inscribed in ty 
charter of their regional organization. The inte 
American relationship has shown how large ay 
small states can live together under conditioy 
of juridical equality and mutual trust. It hy 
given a convincing demonstration of the validity 
of its principles for the peaceful solution of inte. 
national controversies primarily through the d& 
velopment of a public opinion that condemns am 
resort to force, except as provided for in treatig 
The inter-American system is a living demonstn: 
tion of the value of cooperation not only for th 
achievement of practical material gains but als) 
for the furtherance of human ideals which are & 
sential to the achievement of international peau 
and security and of a better human life. Thi 
great achievement cannot fail, I believe, to makes 
constructive contribution to world affairs as wel 
as to those of more limited regional character. 

As we view in perspective the world situation, 
therefore, it becomes clear that the role of the 
Americas in the world of today is increasingly sig- 
nificant. Economically the Americas can makes 
great contribution to the increased productivity 
of human efforts and the achievement of important 
goals of better living standards, not only in the 
Western Hemisphere but in other areas. Politi- 
cally, the Americas still stand as a bulwark in 
support of the ideals of freedom and independence 
which motivated the liberators and founding 
fathers. 

Within their own hemisphere the Americas con- 
tinue to be guided by the high principles which 
are set forth in the charter of Oas. Mutual respect 
and cooperation for the maintenance of our com- 
mon peace and security and for the solution of 
economic and social problems remain the watch- 
words of our international relations. 

However, the role of the Americas is no longer 
limited to this hemisphere. We no longer seek is 
lation from the rest of the world. On the contrary, 
the Americas bring to the world scene a positive 
and enthusiastic collaboration in international 
efforts to achieve on a wider scale the benefits al- 
ready obtained in considerable measure amongst 
ourselves. This is the meaning of the special re 
lationship among the American nations today 
a world from which they can no longer desire to 
withdraw. 

It is a relationship based upon recognition of the 
validity of principles which the American expe 
rience has shown to be true. It is a special rela- 
tionship based upon the realization that nations 
can advance best when left to the full enjoyment 
of their individual sovereignty under agreements 

freely entered into. This special relationship em 
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braces the conviction that international disputes 
can and must be solved by peaceful means rather 
than force. 

The Americas today need have no less enthu- 
siasm over their common destiny in realizing the 
highest aspirations of our civilization. The need 
for their continued intimate association and mu- 
tual understanding continues as before. Their 
cooperation for the advancement of their peoples 
in economic, social, and cultural fields, and for the 
furtherance of democratic ideals is no less urgent 
today. 

the Americas go forward in these important, 
historic undertakings, they will enrich and re- 
inforce their capacity to contribute to the achieve- 
ment of world peace and security without which 
our civilization cannot hope to survive. 


Randall Commission To Consult 
With International Organizations 


Members of the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy, headed by Clarence B. Randall, will 
shortly confer with high U.S. officials abroad and 
with representatives of intergovernmental organi- 
zations and groups concerned with international 
economic problems, Chairman Randall announced 
on October 22. 

The Commission plans to have two series of 
meetings, the first of which will be held in Paris 
November 9 through November 12. At Paris, in 
addition to meeting U.S. ambassadors and other 
American officials in Europe, the group antici- 

ates conferring with representatives from the 
Jrganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion, the European Coal and Steel Community, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

At a later date it is anticipated that the Com- 
mission will confer in Washington with repre- 
sentatives of various international organizations 
such as the International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the United Nations, and the Inter-American 

onomic and Social Council of the Organization 
of American States. 

The consultations, which are to be private, will 

concerned generally with international eco- 
homie policies and their relationship to the politi- 
cal and military strength of the free world. 
_ Approximately 12 members of the Commission, 
Including the chairman, are expected to attend 
the 4-day private sessions in Paris, which are being 
arranged for them by the State Department and 
the U.S. Embassy in Paris. 

Mr. Randall said that Paris was chosen for this 
conference because of the concentration of inter- 
national economic and trade organizations to be 
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found near there and because of its central location 
for a gathering of U.S. officials in the region. Mr. 
Randall emphasized that, while it would not be 
practicable for the Commission to conduct meet- 
ings abroad other than the one planned in Europe, 
the Commission in its study does not have its eyes 
fixed on that part of the world any more than on 
the Americas, Asia, the Near East, and Africa. 

The short time available to the Commission will 
not enable it to confer with representatives of in- 
dividual foreign governments. 

The Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
is composed of 7 members appointed by the Pres- 
ident and 10 members of Congress, 5 Senators, and 
5 Representatives. The task of the Commission 
is to conduct an overall review of American for- 
eign economic policy and to submit appropriate 
recommendations to the President and Congress. 


Inclusion of Atrocities Question 
on General Assembly Agenda 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 31 


Following is the text of a letter from Ambas- 
sador Lodge, Chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the Eighth General Assembly, to U.N. Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold: 


ExceLttency: Reference is made to my request 
of October 30, 1953+ that there be included in the 
agenda of the present session of the General As- 
sembly an item entitled “Question of Atrocities 
Committed by the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist Forces Against United Nations Pris- 
oners of War in Korea.” 

In connection with the above-mentioned re- 
quest, and in compliance with Rule 20 of the Rules 
of Procedure, an explanatory memorandum is 
enclosed. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

Henry Casor Loner, Jr. 
Chairman 


[Enclosure] 
EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM 


Question of Atrocities Committed by the North Korean 
and Chinese Communist Forces Against United Nations 
Prisoners of War in Korea 


In the course of the United Nations action in Korea 
to repel aggression and restore international peace and 
security in the area, evidence was uncovered at various 
times of atrocities committed by North Korean and Chi- 
nese Communist forces. These atrocities were carried out 
against Members of United Nations forces as well as 
against the civilian population in Korea. Extensive and 
careful investigation has now verified that tens of thou- 
sands of United Nations soldiers and Korean civilians, 
who had been captured by North Korean or Chinese Com- 


* U.N. doc. A/2531. 
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munist aggressors, subsequently were killed by beatings, 
deliberately planned starvation, cold-blooded murder, 
mutilation, and torture. 

The extent and nature of these atrocities should be 
brought to the attention of the General Assembly, particu- 
larly since these atrocities were committed against the 
forces of United Nations Members engaged, under the 
authority of United Nations resolutions, in a collective 
action against aggression which has many elements of 
continuing concern to the General Assembly. 

The United States Government was able only recently 
to carry the investigation of these atrocities to such point 
as to warrant submission of this matter to the General 
Assembly for appropriate consideration. 


Educational Needs in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Statement by Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
US. Representative to the General Assembly + 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 19 


It is a source of deep satisfaction to me to rep- 
resent the United States in this Committee because 
I consider the colonial question to be one of the 
most challenging problems of our times. It is a 
complex problem of many facets. Although my 
Government is responsible for only a minute frac- 
tion of the non-self-governing areas of the world, a 
fraction whose combined populations number less 
than three-quarters of a million, we are fully 
aware of the complexities involved. We know 
from practical experience how difficult it is to raise 
such territories to the social, economic, and spirit- 
ual level which makes possible the full enjoyment 
of political freedom. 

have been impressed by the fact that so much 
of the interest of this Committee relates to condi- 
tions in the rapidly emerging continent of Africa. 
The welfare and development of the peoples of 
Africa are of deep interest to the people of the 
United States. In the Foreign Affairs Tansaniitan 
of the United States House of Representatives we 
have a Subcommittee on the Near East and Africa. 
As chairman of that Subcommittee, I have studied 
the problems of Africa, and I know how important 
it is for every member of the United Nations to 
help Africa’s peoples satisfy their aspirations for 
self-government. 

It is important, however, to bear in mind that a 
goodly number of the 60 non-self-governing terri- 
tories are outside of Africa and that such terri- 
tories as exist in Asia, the Pacific, and the Carib- 
bean are likewise the home of peoples seeking to 
achieve a greater measure of self-government. 
Two world wars have had a terrific impact on the 
great continent of Africa as well as on the depend- 


*Made on Oct. 19 in Committee IV (Trusteeship). 
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ent territories of other areas. This has been ae. 
companied by a technical revolution which has 
carried even into the most remote parts of the 
world, the knowledge that poverty and the seryi- 
tude of ignorance are conquerable enemies. With 
new hope come new energy and, inevitably, new 
demands. It is natural that these people should be 
increasingly restive under foreign political control 
no matter how enlightened. 

Their leaders demand—and the charter recog. 
nizes the legitimacy of their goal—to choose ther 
own government, to control their own destinies, 
The administering members have ener ac 
knowledged that goal by their wholehearted sub- 
scription to chapter XI of the charter.?_ My Gov- 
ernment does not believe, however, that the obliga- 
tions under the charter toward peoples of non- 
self-governing territories can be fulfilled by sud- 
den abdication of administrative responsibilities, 
Rather, it recognizes the problem as one of findi 
ways to accelerate the pace of economic, social 
educational, and political development. This 
urgent responsibility calls for the most construc 
tive efforts and maximum good will of all members 
truly concerned with the advancement of depend- 
ent peoples. 

I hope the Committee will not consider it a 
digression if I take the time to state my own under- 
standing of our American philosophy toward this 
problem. 

We Americans are a libertarian people. I think 
we would all of us still prefer, as our forefathers 
did, the terrors of the sea and of the wilderness to 
the loss of our liberties. We cannot help but have 
a sense of brotherhood for all people who share 
our own belief in the fundamental and primary 
importance of individual human dignity. 

We are also a country which has united many 
national and racial strains. Many different sys- 
tems of habit and of belief, many kinds of skill, 
and many kinds of knowledge have enriched our 
national life, even though some of the problems 
presented by this great diversity are still unsolved. 

People are not expendable as far as we are 
concerned nor do we hold that anyone has the 
right to decide the uses of another man’s life. 

We do not look on our own freedom as a luxu 
nor upon diversity as an accident or hazard. Bo 
freedom and diversity form the foundation of our 
national strength. We regard the development 
and protection of the inherent dignity of each 
individual as a necessary foundation for any de 
cent peace. This is not only a matter of idealism; 
it is also a matter of practical interest. Just as 


* Chapter XI, “Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Govert 
ing Territories,” obligates members administering such 
territories “. . . to develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples, and to 
assist them in the progressive development of their free 
political institutions, according to the particular circull- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and their varyilé 
stages of advancement... .” 
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national vitality depends upon the character of 
individual citizens, the success of the international 
ommunity depends upon the vitality and respon- 
sibility of free and freely developing member 
states and groups of states. We believe that recog- 
nition of the sacredness of the- individual is at 
once the sign and the safeguard of any govern- 
ment which will have the moral authority to pro- 
mote peace and security in the world community. 

The charter commits us to the maintenance of 
international peace and security. The repetition 
of this pledge in chapter XI reminds us that our 
undertaking to keep the peace protects not only 
the independent countries which have signed the 
charter, but also the peoples who have not yet 
achieved self-government. 


Progress Toward Self-Government 


In achieving orderly progress toward self- 
government, the United States places equal 
emphasis on order and on progress. By orderly 
progress we do not mean the kind of progress 
that was eet to the leisurely pace of. prewar 
policies. In this new and changing postwar world, 
we recognize a new urgency. We must provide 
a more satisfactory outlet for the natural impa- 
tience of young nations to control their own desti- 
nies as soon as possible. 

True liberty for dependent or other newly 
liberated people can never be attained or made 
secure unless the free world is able and ready 
to protect itself against the growth and spread 
of a new form of imperialism immeasurably more 
destructive of human liberties than any form of 
alien control in modern history. We are, in fact, 
so strongly attached to the principle of political 
liberty for all peoples and so sympathetic with the 
aspirations of all constructive nationalist move- 
ments that we will strive to prevent them from 
being captured or distorted by the tactics of any 
international totalitarian movement. 

I should like now to turn to the Report of the 
Committee on Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
emming Territories,’ the basic document for the 
agenda item we are now considering. During the 
years since the establishment of the Committee on 
Information my delegation has come to expect 
interesting and useful reports from that body. 
The 1953 session of the Sumenlitien has not dis- 
appointed us. We are pleased to note throughout 
the present report evidence of a cooperative and 
constructive approach to colonial problems which 
18 in itself a real contribution to the effectiveness 
of the United Nations in this field. May we not 
hope that the Fourth Committee will become im- 
bued with the same spirit of cooperation and 
harmonious interchange of ideas which produced 
the gratifying results which are now before us. 
—— 


"U.N. doc. A/2465. 
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At the appropriate time my delegation will have 
observations to make on certain specific matters 
arising from part I of the report. At present I 
shall confine my remarks to the special report 
made by the Committee this year on educational 
conditions in a territories.* 

In the view of my delegation, the special report 
on education is a useful adjunct to the basic report 
of 1950 and as such merits serious consideration 
by all members. The United States Government 
is commending it to the attention of the appro- 
priate authorities in the non-self-governing terri- 
tories under our administration. Our general sup- 
port of the report is implicit in our observations 
and minor reservations recorded in the minutes of 
the 89th meeting of the Committee, and we shall 
be glad to support the Committee’s draft resolu- 
tion.® 


Increased Facilities 


Education is fundamental to the development 
of the peoples of non-self-governing territories 
toward the achievement of self-government, and 
all of us here, I am sure, find satisfaction in the 
Committee’s conclusion that the importance of 
educational advancement has been increasingly 
stressed in non-self-governing territories. Since 
the first report on education there has been an 
appreciable increase in the educational facilities 
available in many of them. For its part, the 
United States is doing everything within its power 
to encourage and foster both general and techni- 
cal education in the territories under its adminis- 
tration. To this end education is free and com- 
pulsory, so that equality of opportunity for all 
social, religious, and cultural groups may be as- 
sured. As indicated in the course of the discus- 
sions in the Committee on Information, a funda- 
mental aspect of the American system is based 
upon the belief that these ends can best be achieved 
by providing that responsibility for matters of 
education be maintained at the local, provincial, 
or territorial level. 

My delegation is prepared to endorse the gen- 
eral objectives of educational policies and pro- 

ams outlined by the report. We find particu- 
arly valid the statement that education is “an 
—— part of general progress, reaching the 
adults as well as the children and aiming at the 
highest possible development of the individual in 
the changing society of which he forms a part.” 
We would give special emphasis to the desirability 
of educating the individual for the kind of life he 
will lead in his own land. Education should not 
only be adapted to local social and cultural condi- 
tions but should be focused on the needs of the 


*U.N. doc. A/AC.35/L.149. 

5 U.N. doc. A/1303/Rev. 1. 

*U.N. doc. A/2465, Annex II. Committee IV unani- 
mously adopted the resolution, as amended, on Oct. 22. 
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individual served. The goal should not be to give 
everyone the same education but rather to make it 
possible for everyone to receive the type of educa- 
tion which would best equip the individual to deal 
with his or her environment. For this reason we 
believe that higher education, including technical 
training, should, wherever possible, be available 
in the territory or in nearby areas with similar 
social and cultural patterns. 

Obviously, this is not possible in some territories, 
particularly smaller ones where financial resources 
are limited or where candidates for higher educa- 
tion and technical training are relatively few. In 
such cases the answer may lie in some form of in- 
ternational cooperation through which the student 
can attend a central school somewhere in his own 
area. In another area the student may encounter 
social and cultural conditions differing markedly 
from those with which he is familiar and to which 
he will return at the completion of his education. 
The proposed Central Vocational Training School 
in Fiji for students from the territories of the 
South Pacific area represents an effort to duplicate 
a type of regional cooperation which has already 
proved its worth in the Central Medical School at 
Suva, Fiji. The Metropolitan Vocational Train- 
ing School in Puerto Rico is receiving an increas- 
ing number of students from the Caribbean area 
and elsewhere. These are but two examples of 
centers for technical education which are being 
developed in various places to serve the needs of 
dependent areas. 

It is indeed gratifying to see the importance 
which the report assigns to the education of women 
and the general awareness of the adverse effects 
of any program that would increase the dispro- 
portion between educated men and educated 
women in dependent territories. In the territories 
which we administer, as in the United States itself, 
education is available to girls and women on ex- 
actly the same grounds as to boys and men. 

The guiding principle of United States educa- 
tion is to develop the capacities of all pupils. No 
one is excluded or selected with a view to the num- 
ber of people required for leadership, but all are 
encouraged to continue their education for as long 
as facilities are available and their capacities 
permit. 

Before concluding my remarks, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to state that I have listened with deep 
interest to the many views which have been ex- 
pressed in this Committee, and I have found them 
in retrospect quite helpful in shaping my own 
views on our work. From this experience, I have 
learned what seems to me a fact of fundamental 
importance about this Committee. To the extent 
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that valid differences have emerged, they cent, 
on questions of principle which involve an effor 
by some members to extend United Nations actiy, 
ties beyond what is specifically provided for jj 
the charter. Since this attitude is understan(. 
able, we respect it, even though we cannot alway 
agree with it. 

This brings me to a second fact learned froq Departr 
listening to other members of this Committee. If te D 
is a fact of much greater importance. As I m§(press r 
derstand it, every member of the United Natiowgrtm ® 
agrees that the goal for all dependent peoples; t's 
self-government. And as I have read the repor§ these | 
of the Committee on Information and the Sumfreductior 
maries and Analyses of Information before us|" Tonon 
have been impressed by the progress toward self Bious0, 
government which is now under way. To myfMay 21, 
delegation the information transmitted clearlgthe spiri 
shows that all the territories concerned are on th wT 
right road. The record shows that each year theyfy 456 Gc 
have more schools, more children and adults infithe Fed 
school, more hospital facilities, more advances igpBxecutiv 
agriculture and secondary industry, more pargir 0" 
ticipation and training in their own political i Hichot 
stitutions, and many other advances which arto alien 
preparing the way for them to stand firmly op!es app 
their own feet when they achieve self-government yy ve 

It is for this reason that I consider that thisfon the b 
Commitiee has a significant role to perform. I 

rovides an opportunity for assessing what has 

een achieved and what remains to be done, I 
also provides a means whereby all members may 
obtain useful information on the highly im 
tant field the Committee has been established to 

Affairs | 


consider. 
One can appreciate the attitude of those delega- 
tions who believe that the rate of progress of ie 
pendent peoples toward self-government should be rd 
accelerated. It would, however, certainly be fodl- 
hardy if we were to permit impatience to wreck Son 
our only vehicle. We are in a position much likt}yiicn 
the driver of an automobile on a modern highway. the Bur 
It is risky for us either to be too cautious and go 
too slowly or to be too impatient and go too fast. 

We recognize that proposals which seem e& | 
treme may sometimes be no more than an effort|Deputy 
to maintain pressure and to prevent the relaxt|ofjeer ; 
tion of effort. That kind of pressure is offPublic . 
value, but only if it stops short of damaging the 
machinery in an attempt to drive it beyond it}..» 
capacities. 

ith mutual understanding and allowance for}>. Jacq 

one another’s most urgent concerns, we can ag 
make a maximum contribution to the orderly |witn ¢ 
progress of all peoples toward a freedom whi 


will be peaceful, fruitful, and enduring. 
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eg Department Security Cases 


e. | The Department of State announced on November 5 
I ma(press release 613) that 306 citizen employees, against 
ation whom a security question existed, were separated from 
] ithe Department during the period January 20, 1953, to 
468 WE september 30, 1953. 
e These separations of security cases are apart from the 
um-ereductions in force for economy reasons which have been 
, us [pi Process for several months. 
4 Although President Eisenhower’s Pxecutive Order 
self: 10450, governing security regulations, went into effect 
O Ily§May 27, 1953, the Department has been operating within 
learlygthe spirit of that order from the beginning of the present 
mn. the administration. 
On October 23, 1953, the White House announced that 
* they 1456 Government employees had been separated from 
lts infthe Federal service since May 27 under the President’s 
ceg jypExecutive order. One hundred ninety-seven of these 
were employees of the Department of State. This figure 
Pe is part of the overall total of 306 cited above. 
al If Although the President’s Executive order does not apply 
h arpto alien employees abroad, the Department has neverthe- 
ly oneless applied similar standards for the foreign nationals 
who are a necessary part of overseas missions. One hun- 
ment, dred ‘seventy-eight alien employees have been separated 
t this on the basis of security considerations. 
7 
t has 


a rger of Bureau of German Affairs 


— th Bureau of European Affairs 
ed to 


Department Circular 66 dated October 30 


lega-}1, Effective November 2, 1953, the Bureau of German 

»f de-FAffairs is abolished and its personnel, functions, records, 

1d be rd equipment transferred to the Bureau of European 
irs. 


fool- 
vreck}2: Simultaneously there is established in the Bureau of 
v like European Affairs an Office of German Affairs (GER) 
; which will discharge the functions formerly performed by 
Hy the Bureau of German Affairs. 

ad go 
fast. 


4. The following designations are made: 


1 ex: 
offort Deputy Director (and Acting Director). Geoffrey W. Lewis 
laxi Officer in Charge of Political Affairs . . Brewster Morris 
a Officer in Charge of Economic Affairs . . Daniel Margolies 
iS OlfPublic Affairs Adviser.............. Henry Kellermann 
g the (On Leave of Absence) 
d its Richard Straus (Acting) 
ee TED ELT Oe Clement BE. Conger 


e for}. Jacques J. Reinstein is designated Special Assistant to 
n all the Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. Mr. Rein- 
Jer! stein will, for the present, continue to concern himself 
hid with German matters. 


6. Frank K. Hefner is designated Deputy Executive Di- 
tector for German matters in EUR’s Office of the Execu- 
lve Director and will remain responsible for adminis- 
trative and management matters relating to GER. 
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Retirement of Ambassador Shaw 


The Department of State announced on October 30 
(press release 606) that George P. Shaw, U.S. Ambassador 
to Paraguay, would retire the following day from a career 
of more than 30 years in the Foreign Service of the United 
States. 

In accepting his resignation, the President of the United 
States recently wrote Ambassador Shaw, stating: “I wish 
to commend you upon the splendid career which you have 
achieved in the Foreign Service of our Government.” The 
President’s letter also noted that Ambassador Shaw had 
previously served as Ambassador to Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. 


Consular Offices 


The consular agency at Dunedin, New Zealand, is being 
closed as of September 25. Authority to certify invoices 
for this region is being transferred to the consular agency 
at Christchurch, New Zealand. 

The official closing date of the consulate at Hamilton, 
Ontario, was June 12, 1953, rather than June 30 as pre- 
viously announced. The consulate at Victoria, British 
Columbia, was officially closed on June 16 rather than on 
June 12, the date previously announced. 

On August 7 the consulate at Mombasa, Kenya, West 
Africa, was closed to the public. The date of its official 
closure will be announced later. The consular district of 
Mombasa has been transferred to the American consulate 
general at Nairobi, Kenya. Functions formerly per- 
formed by Mombasa are being discharged by Nairobi. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Aviation, Flights of Military Aircraft. TIAS 2416. Pub. 
5163. Tpp. 10¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and India— 
Signed at New Delhi July 1 and 5, 1947, and amending 
agreement dated at New Delhi Apr. 22 and May 3, 1948. 


Economic Cooperation, Guaranties Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as Amended. TIAS 2448. Pub. 5151. 
2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Sweden amend- 
ing agreement of July 3, 1948, as amended—Exchange of 
notes signed at Stockholm Feb. 8 and 23, 1951. 
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Administrative Agreement Under Article III of the Se- 
curity Treaty. TIAS 2492. Pub. 4823. 80 pp. 25¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan—Signed 
at Tokyo Feb. 28, 1952, and exchange of notes signed at 
Tokyo Feb. 28, 1952. 


Short-Range-Aid-to-Navigation Ground Station in Haiti. 
TIAS 2701. Pub. 5038. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Haiti— 
Signed at Port-au-Prince Aug. 22 and 29, 1952. 


Copyright. TIAS 2702. Pub. 5039. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and 
Monaco—Signed at Monaco Sept. 24, 1952. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 2703. Pub. 5122. 14 


pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile—Signed 
at Santiago Apr. 9, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation. TIAS 2704. Pub.5045. 4pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States and Chile Relat- 
ing to Agreement of January 16, 1951—Exchange of notes 
signed at Santiago Oct. 17, 1952. 


Telecommunications, TIAS 2705. Pub. 5046. 5pp. 5¢. 


Agreement, with Annex, between the United States and 
British Commonwealth Governments amending agreement 
of August 12, 1949—Signed at London Oct. 1, 1952. 


Oil Shale Study in Brazil. TIAS 2706. Pub. 5047. 
5 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Brazil modify- 
ing and extending agreement of August 16, 1950—Ex- 
changes of notes signed at Rio de Janiero Mar. 31, May 14, 
June 27, and Aug. 20, 1952. 
Agricultural Mission in El] Salvador. TIAS 2710. Pub. 
5052. 4 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and El Salvador 
extending Memorandum of Understanding of October 21, 
1942—Exchange of notes signed at San Salvador Oct. 8 
and 21, 1952. 


Postal Service. TIAS 2711. Pub. 5063. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Nations amending agreement of March 28, 1951. Ex- 
change of notes signed at New York Nov. 7 and 17, 1952. 


Relief From Taxation on Defense Expenditures. TIAS 


2719. Pub. 5073. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Bel- 
gium—Signed at Brussels Mar. 18 and Apr. 7, 1952. 


Relief From Taxation on Defense Expenditures. TIAS 
2720. Pub. 5074. T pp. 10¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Nor- 
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way—Signed at Oslo June 27, 1952, with related exchg 
of notes dated at Oslo June 27, 1952. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 2721. Pub. 5081. 3 pp, 


Agreement between the United States and the Nether 
amending agreement of July 2, 1948, as amended—Effex 
by exchange of notes signed at The Hague Nov. 28, 19) 


Agricultural Experimentation Program. TIAS 27 
Pub. 5083. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Pen 
Signed at Lima Apr. 1 and 9, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Industrial Development Prog 
TIAS 2724. Pub. 5085. 4 pp. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Ira 
Dated at Baghdad Feb. 27 and May 21, 1952. 


Technical Cooperation, Vocational and Industrial C 
Program. Treaties and Other International Acts Serie 
2728. Pub.5100. 5pp. 5¢. 


Exchange of notes between the United States and Eth 
opia—Dated at Addis Ababa November 7, 1952. 


Your Department of State. Department and Foreig 
Service Series 34. Pub. 5193. 6 pp. 5¢. 


A folder giving a brief sketch of the tasks performed } 
the Department of State and the principles by which it 
operates. 


An Appraisal of the United Nations Educational, 
tific and Cultural Organization by the delegation of 
United States of America to the Second Extraordinary 
Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, July 1 
1953. Pub. 5209. International Organization and Cor 
ference Series IV, Unesco 22. 18 pp. Limited Distr 
bution. 


This report attempts to reduce many unfortunate ani 
unrealistic misconceptions about UNersco and also fur 
nishes some general knowledge about UNESco. 


Participation of the United States Government in Inter 
national Conferences July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952, Pub. 
4900. International Organization and Conference Serie 
I, 25. xvii, 362 pp. $1.00. 


This publication contains a record of the participation of 
the U.S. Government in international conferences for tle 
period July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952. A list of conferences, 
meetings, fairs, and expositions in which the U.S. Govert 
ment participated officially during the period July 1, 1951 
June 30, 1953, is incorporated in an appendix. 


Organized Labor’s Fight Against World Communism 
Address by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, Se 
tember 24, 1953. Pub. 5222. General Foreign Policy 
Series 80. 10 pp. Limited Distribution. 


This address was delivered before the American Federt 
tion of Labor at St. Louis, Mo., September 24, 1958. 
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Initial FOA allotment to Spain . 
Economic aid to Israel (Dulles) . 


American Principles 

The Americas in the world scene of today (Dreier) . 
Major foreign policy issues Sr the United 
States (Morton) . 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 2-5 





Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C 

Press releases issued prior to November 2 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 589 of 
October 23, 595 of October 26, 598 and 602 of Octo- 
ber 27, 604 of October 28, and 605 and 606 of Oc- 
tober 30. 
No. Date 


608 11/2 
609 11/2 
610 11/3 
611 11/3 
612 11/3 
613 11/5 


Subject 
Iranian credentials (re-write) 
Erhard visit 
Dulles: U.S. captives in U.S.S.R. 
Dulles: Storage of atom bombs 
Dulles : Panmunjom talks 
Department security cases 
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REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
EUROPE AND THE NORTH ATLANTIC AREA: 
a description of their development and functions 





Department of State publication 4944 15¢ 


To cope with 1) the overwhelming destruction of 
World War II, and 2) the aggressive tendencies of 
the Soviet Union, Europe and the North Atlantic 
area have formed organizations designed to increase 
their economic, political, and military strength. This 
34 page publication examines these organizations 
briefly in text and charts. Here are described the 
origin, structure and functions of 


The Benelux Economic Union 

The Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) 

The Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) 

The Council of Europe 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


The European Coal and Steel Community 
(Schuman Plan) 
¢ “The European Defense Community (EDC) 


To order copies, fill in and return coupon below. 
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